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Events of the Geek. 


TuE terms of the Peace Treaty presented to Germany 
for signature provide no basis for an enduring peace. 
They represent the result of the bitter trafficking of 
a number of nationalities, qualified by some rather 
inconvenient lip-service to Mr. Wilson’s “ great ideals.” 
On the whole, they are a triumph for French diplomacy. 
For, though not giving France everything, they give the 
substance of her Saar demands and her buffer Poland, 
with considerable annexations of German population. 
Most annexed regions are formally conveyed to 
the League or to the Allied Powers, so as _ to 
conceal the nakedness of annexation and the violation of 
nationality. The reparation follows the expected line. 
No final sum is fixed, but huge figures are dangled 
before expectant nations groaning under years of 
intolerable taxation. Mr. George is to fulfil, in a sort of 
way, his election pledges, “ton for ton,’’ “punish the 
Kaiser,’’ and so on. But the serious result is that no 
stable Government and no peaceful industry in Germany 
are possible under such a peace. And yet refusal of 
signature means the continued starvation of the people 
and the plunging of order into anarchy. This is not the 
peace of justice to which Mr. Wilson strove to pledge the 
Allies. It cannot stand. 


% * » 


Tue Germans have received the Peace Terms, and 
the next week or two will be tense enough as the time 
limit for decision slowly expires. To refuse to sign 
would hand Germany over either to foreign oppression 
or Anarchy, either of which means economic ruin. 
The Germans realize that the economic factor is the 
determining element in their future. They realize, too, 
that the Entente is firmly bound together economically, 
although politically there is much to be desired in the 
alliance, as the Paris Conference has shown. It is sig- 
Rificant also that the German delegation consists almost 
wholly of economic experts. We do not trust its leader, 
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Count V. Brockdorff-Rantzau, for he belongs to the 
Bernstorff school, the old cynical professional diplomacy. 
In appointing him, Germany would seem to have followed 
the old advice of setting a thief to catch a thief, and 
indeed his profession of the correctness of his political 
intentions is already enough to arouse suspicion. It will 
be interesting to see whether he has his delegation 
thoroughly in hand. 
* * * 

ScHEIDEMANN declared on May Ist, Germany 
will insist on a peace of justice and, as his mainstay, von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau has Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
But Germany anxiously wants to restore as far as possible 
her good name as well as her credit among the nations of 
the world. She realizes the great force against her, but 
it is quite likely that she will endeavor to make some 
distinction in her concessions to the demands of the 
Entente. Her Government’s eyes are fixed on the 
Western Powers where the main strength of the Entente 
lies, and it seems more than probable that she will be 
ready to appease France, England, and America, and to 
make almost any concessions necessary to the reconstruc- 
tion of France and Belgium, even to the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar Valley settlement. But it 


looks as though she will prove obstinate when it comes 
to dealing with Italy and Poland, though a great deal 
will depend on whether she gets German-Austria, which, 
by the way, France is doing her utmost to prevent. If 


any German land is wilfully annexed by Poland, it will 
become the “Challenge Cup” of future European 
wars. Germany knows that her future domestic peace 
depends upon the treaty she obtains at Versailles, but 
the groupings of interests in Paris have also shown her 
that if the Entente is not going to build on sand, it must 
not impose terms upon Germany that will prevent 
her from being a supporter and a co-guarantor of the 
world’s peace. 
* * 

Two difficulties appear to have been cleared up at 
the last moment. Belgium, with all her overwhelming 
economic problems before her, and ruined as she has been 
by the four and-a-half years of German occupation, was 
very dissatisfied with the Allies’ offer to her of the 100 
million sterling as her share of the 1,000 millions to be 
paid by Germany in reparation. She thought herself 
entitled to far more generous consideration. True to 
our promises to Belgium, England proposed to 
forgive this country its debt to her, and was loyally 
supported in this proposal by France. America did not 
see her way to do this, however, without the sanction of 
Congress, but proposed that Belgium should be given 15 
per cent., instead of 10 per cent., of the German 
indemnity. Here a deadlock ensued. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Belgium desired to annex some portions of 
the Rhine Provinces, on the analogy of France, and 
it was naturally difficult to persuade her that she was 
not justified in doing so. Unhappily, it is not so certain 
that the Allies were firm on this point. An excited 
discussion ensued in the Belgian Cabinet, and finally 
Belgium decided to be content with what she could get. 
This includes the 10 per cent. share of the indemnity, 
release from war debts of over £200,000,000, the 
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recovery of debts from Germany, as well as eight million 
tons of coal annually for ten years, and 40.000 head of 


' ; 
cattle and horses 


Tue Japan-China problem was far more complex. 
When Japan declared war on Germany, China found 
herself faced with the loss of one of her strongest 
supporters against Japan and also with the prospect of 
an attack by the latter on a section of her territory, 
Kiaochau. This port was actually taken by Japan, who 
used the opportunity to wring a secret agreement of 
twenty-one points from China. The result 
rapprochement between the latter and America with a 
view to counteracting Japan, but this did not prevent 
the Japanese Government from forcing another secret 
treaty on China in 1918, by which Japan entered into 
full possession of Germany’s rights in the Shantung 
peninsula. The extraordinary thing is that these 
concessions were recognized by England and France in 
secret treaties, which have never been published in 
detail, but which seem to have been concluded with the 
perfect cynicism of the old methods of diplomacy and an 
amazing ignorance of the dangers they threatened, not 
only to China, but also to Allied interests in China. The 
Chinese Government rightly determined to bring these 
secret treaties to Paris to lay them before tlhe Con- 
ference, in the hope that these gross wrongs might then 
be righted. <A letter from Pekin, published in a German 
newspaper, alleges that the copies of the treaties were 
stolen from the delegates’ boxes as they crossed Japan. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the 
Chinese delegation was able to outline in some detail to 
the Conference the agreements so shamefully imposed 
upon China. 


was 2 


THE situation was undoubtedly acute, but from what 
Baron Makino says with regard to the result, Japan 
seems to have got practically everything she wanted. 
She has become more than Germany’s heir in Northern 
China, and will be in a position to dominate the whole 
of its commerce and politics. Japan calls her acquisition 
economic privileges, but this country is too old an 
empire-builder not to that these are but 
beginnings, and broaden and deepen very speedily into 
political rights. The perplexing feature of the situation 
is that America has been unable to be of any service to 
China in this matter. It looks as though Mr. Wilson has 
been compelled to make further concessions to the Real- 
politik of the Entente and American opinion, and has 
been obliged to give way to Japan in China in order to 
prevent the former from raising difficulties about her 
nationals in America. The question is whether or not 
Mr. Wilson was wise in doing so. Would it have upset 
the peace of the world so much if he had proved firm 
against Japan? Is he not merely putting off this burning 
question, which vitally affects the peace of the Pacific, 
till another day. 


know 


* * * 

On every side the Governments seem to have digested 
the great lesson of the war—that might is right. In 
Germany, the Government has practically suppressed the 
Councils’ Government in Munich by the aid of the troops 
of Noske—that disciple of the gospel of brute force. At 
the same time the concentric attack made by the Entente 
upon Hungary has developed successfully. The 
Rumanians, to whom the wish is always father to the 
thought, report at intervals the fall of Budapest. On the 
other hand, Bela Kun, to judge by his own messages, 
continues bravely to defend it. Meanwhile, the Czecho- 
Slovaks are pushing forwards from the north. Our 
Russian have nothing; we 


experiences taught us 
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had enough of war and bloodshed. 

Llungary we cannot 
that it was merely a reconnaissance—has either been for- 
gotten or it has shown the Entente that the Soviet 
régime in Uungary could be overthrown with compara- 
tively little trouble. Anyhow, our Eastern allies are 
to earn their hire by sandbagging the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. The French policy of the Quai d’Orsay has 
triumphed with the aid of Lord Northcliffe, and outposts 
of Western domination are to be established in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, and Rumania, ostensibly as bulwarks 
against “ Bolshevism,” but really as permanent threats to 
Germany and German penetration. 


have not General 


Smuts’s mission to believe 


Ir Bela Kun is overthrown—and it is more than 
likely that he will be—the wall against Bolshevism will 
be to some extent restored, but if we look closer into 
things down in the Balkans, the problem is far from 
being so easy as it looks. The only stable feature in 
Rumania is the army, which is well-equipped and well- 
trained by the French, and is faithful to its leader, 
General Averescu. On the other hand, the internal 
situation in Rumania is very unsettled, and the gravest 
rumors are current in Europe about the unrest there. 
Food is terribly scarce; the Government has not the 
confidence of the people, and the absence of the Queen 
lends additional color to all these rumors. Bulgaria is in 
just as bad a way, for there, too, the reactionary 
Coalition Government headed by Malinov, is generaily 
abhorred ; there is a great shortage of food, and indeed, 
street fighting has already been reported from Sofia 


* 


Tue change of front with regard to Hungary is also 
reflected in the Russian policy of the Allies. Dr. 
Nansen’s scheme for the feeding of Russia seems to have 
faded into the limbo of all Progressive ideas. Lenin is 
consolidating himself upon quite a moderate form of 
Socialism, and he is ready to recognize the loans lent by 
the Western Powers to Russia. People are dying of 
starvation there; Tchicherin is still asking why the 
Allied troops cannot be withdrawn and the blockade 
lifted. But militarism is rampant ; more troops are being 
sent to Archangel, and the British force at Salonica is 
henceforward to have the ominous title of the ‘‘ Army 
of the Black Sea.’’ The generals and diplomats of the 
Entente are backing Koltchak, who has won a consider- 
able success in Eastern Russia in Europe, with an army 
equipped, clothed, and trained by the Entente. Yet 
this is one of the very reasons why the Entente is so 
distrusted by Russians generally. Koltchak is a 
reactionary of the extreme type, and Russian 
Republicans know that Allied intervention inevitably 
means the re-establishment of a military Empire with an 
army, a police force, and landed proprietors. The 
people who are reported to be revolting against Lenin 
in Petrograd and Moscow would never tolerate such a 
restoration for long; and in just the same way olr 
gallant Allies, the Georgians in the Caucasus, have to 
be kept in order by British troops, because they do not 
like General Denikin, Koltchak’s accomplice, who has 
invaded their country. 

* * * 

Tue Italians have returned. We welcome them 
back. They ought never to have left. We fail to see 
what Orlando has gained by this long premeditated 
escapade which he never dared to interpret to the world 
as a final withdrawal. Doubtless he felt himself com- 
mitted to this course by a public opinion falsified by 4 
Press campaign which he was always too weak, or to 
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opportunistic, to control. That is the likeliest, as the 
most charitable explanation; for if he counted on the 
demonstrations of the Roman crowd to impress President 
Wilson, or hoped to intimidate the Peace Conference 
by withdrawing at the moment when an impatient 
world awaited the presentation of the Peace Treaty 
to the Germans, he has failed most miserably. 
The latest report declares that, prior to the Italian 
return, M. Barrere, French Ambassador, suggested 
entrusting a free trade Fiume to Italy under a League 
of Nations mandate, while a Jugo-Slav port is being 
constructed further south. We doubt whether President 
Wilson has as yet conceded anything beyond an inter- 
national solution under a League of Nations guarantee. 
But even if Italy succeeds in obtaining such a mandate, 
Orlando’s Rome adventure, in the light of recent events, 
has hardly simplified the Italian internal situation. The 
Italian people seem to have been quite ignorant of the 
real diplomatic position. While Sonnino was offering 
the Dalmatian hinterland of the Treaty of London in 
exchange for Fiume, crowds were acclaiming him as the 
defender of Italian Spalato, a Dalmatian town right 
outside of the enclave accorded to Italy by that Treaty. 
And when the truth began to be known, the cry of a 
betrayal was raised, and the Allies were loudly cursed 
for opposing Italy’s ‘‘ just right ’’ to the whole Dalma- 
tian coast. Immediate and arbitrary annexations were 
preached by the Jingo Press. 


* * * 


Very little understanding has been shown in the 
English Press of the Irish-American delegation, which 
during the week has been arousing: scenes of remarkable 
enthusiasm in Jreland. The fact should be realized that 
the mission of the trio is an event without parallel. The 
three delegates have been sent, not only to see Mr. 
George and President Wilson, but “to confer with 
President de Valera,’’ and their speeches in Ireland have, 
in the most downright fashion, assumed the finality 
of the  self-determination doctrine. The Tory 
Press is almost inarticulate with rage. The 
bare thought of so unpardonable a breach of constitu- 
tional practice as would be involved in Mr. George's 
agreement to talk with traitrous envoys such as these! It 
should be noted that two at any rate out of the three 
are men of a calibre different from the representatives 
of Irish America commonly dealt with in our press. 
Mr. Frank P. Walsh is an energetic and ambitious 
political leader of the Middle West, who did important 
work last year as the colleague of Mr. Taft in the 
adjudication of disputes in the war industries. Mr. 
Dunne is the head of a leading firm of lawyers in 
Chicago. He was Reform Mayor of Chicago for four 
years, and Governor of Illinois for a like period. Both 
men carry weight in America, and it cannot be 
doubted that their mission will have significant results. 


* * * 


A SENSATIONALLY interesting turn was given to the 
Coal Commission inquiry on Wednesday when the Earl 
of Durham, first of the peer-mineowners, summoned at 
the instance of Mr. Smillie, appeared to give evidence. 
The witness began with the sufficiently impressive state- 
ments that he owned the coal under 12,411 acres in the 
county of Durham, and that his income from this 
estate in 1918 was £40,522. Expectations were fulfilled 
when Mr. Smillie began his cross-examination, 
skilfully directed, at an early stage, to the legal question 
of the fundamental basis of land ownership, with 
illustrative references to Blackstone and Coke, and a 
bandying of biblical texts. Lord Durham, naturally 





enough, was nettled by the questions of Mr. Smillie and 
lis colleagues, and the audience, much larger than usual, 
was tempted to behave as though the Robing Room had 
become a theatre for Mr. Justice Darling. The extra- 
ordinary gravity of this stage, however, was sufficiently 
manifest on the following day, when the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s agent unfolded in figures the story of the 
ducal estates in Lanark, Stirling, and Linlithgow, 
to the extent of 56,500 acres. The demand for the 
production of title-deeds had been waived, but at 
Thursday’s sitting Mr. Smillie intimated that the miners’ 
representatives would press for the production of the 
charters for examination by counsel on both sides. 
a * * 

Tue Prime Minister’s letter to the Provisional Joint 
Committee of the Industrial Conference is sufficiently 
vague to justify the suspicion that the Government is 
anxious to postpone the evil day of legislation as long as 
possible. Mr. George is fairly definite on the question of 
hours, although he is careful not to commit himself 
explicitly to acceptance of the 48-hours standard. As to 
wages, the request of the Joint Committee was for 
immediate legislation embodying the principle of a 
national minimum to.be applied to the mass of workers 
who are unable, either through trade unions or trade 
boards, to negotiate agreements with employers—the 
precise minimum to be fixed by a commission after 
inquiry limited to three months. Mr. George proposes a 
complex and probably interminable inquiry, and the 
evolution of a scheme of varied minimum rates for dif- 
ferent occupations as a prelude to legislation. Even as 
it stands, the Government policy leaves untouched the 
more serious and deep-rooted causes of industrial unrest. 
Whitehall is obviously destitute of a plan to cope with 
unemployment, and no hint is given of a desire to satisfy 
the demand for a real and effective share of control in 
industry—a demand which steadily grows more insistent, 
and will not be denied. Something vastly different from 
the procrastination of the Government will be needed to 
re-settle industry on a secure basis of confidence and 
co-operative effort. 


* * * 


THE review by the Food Controller of the work of 
his Department can hardly fail to be interesting, and 
Mr. Roberts on Tuesday had on the whole an easy task. 
The public has not hitherto had any details of the 
Ministry’s trading account, which last year made a 
profit of about a million and a-half on a turnover of 
sixty-seven millions sterling. About 85 per cent of 
the people’s food has been purchased by _ the 
Ministry and in the case of 94 per cent. 
prices have been controlled. Mr. Clynes’s contention 
that the department should have been founded two years 
earlier seems to be supported by Mr. Roberts’s statement 
ag to our relative position in the matter of prices. 
Whereas down to the middle of 1917 prices in this 
country had risen more than in any other belligerent 
country except Austria, at the time of the armistice 
we held relatively the best place. Surely, however, 
it is impossible for Mr. Roberts to sustain the 
statement that the saving of four shillings a week 
on the food bill of the workers’ household, predicted by 
Mr Lloyd George at the Industrial Conference, is already 
a fact. And if it were, on the Food Controller’s own 
showing, the improvement would necessarily be somewhat 
illusory, for we are warned that the coming summer 
must be a time of great anxiety. As the markets of 
Europe are opened, focd will flow in, and the stringency 
in this country may be considerably more serious for a 
time than it has been during the spring. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


A PEACE WITHOUT SECURITY. 
Wuen the Central Empires were visibly breaking under 
the joint pressure of superior force and famine, a good 
peace seemed possible, one that secured all the objects 
for which we entered the war: the destruction of 
militarism, first in Germany and afterwards in all the 
world, the reconstruction of European frontiers in con- 
formity with the principle of nationality, the complete 
restitution of the invaded territories with reparation, and 
the establishment of effective international guarantees 
against future war. Those were the aims incorporated in 
the American statement. to which the European Allies 
gave their formal endorsement, and upon the faith of 
which Germany placed herself defenceless at the mercy of 
her enemies. But the very completeness of the victory 
made this good peace impossible. For it presented to the 
short-sighted and most vindictive men in each victorious 
State the possibility of a full and immediate satisfaction 
of their passions. And so, rejecting with scorn the notion 
of “open covenants openly arrived at,’’ they set them- 
loom of the Paris Conference 
How could justice and 


selves in the encircling ¢ 
to plan this peace of violence. 
security emerge from such an atmosphere? Two worlds 
of opposed thought were there contending in the dark, 
the principles of which Mr. Wilson was the priest 
and prophet, the new Society of free and equal 
peoples, and the old diplomacy resting on its base of 
separate sovereignty and superior force as the only sure 
guarantee of greatness. The Elder Statesmen set 
themselves persistently to mould a peace which, while 
doing soms formal obeisance to the “ vertiginous ideals ”’ 
of Mr. Wilson, should give them the sort of realities they 
craved. 
matter of life and death to civilization. France, Italy, 
and Japan, as represented in their statesmen, wanted a 


It is foolish to disguise the plain facts in a 


peace containing rich spoils of victory and permanent 
military and economic securities against the recovery of 
They had no belief or confidence in the 
Covenant of the League to which ihey set their signature, 


the enemy. 


and they insisted upon inserting terms of peace which 
caused the League to be still-born. 

The peace announced this week, therefore, comprises 
a number of substantial violations of the understanding 
These faults are 
worseved by the flimsy pretences used to screen the acts of 


by which we disarmed the enemy. 


forcible annexation ef enemy territory and population. 
Tha League of Nations is sometimes used as a “ receiver ”’ 
in this policy of pillage. When some territory is torn 
away from Germany to go to Belgium, “ the final decision 
is reserved to the League of Nations.’’ In a few instances 
a plébiscite is provided, but nowhere under conditions 
of neutral occupation, the only guarant 
East Prussia the 


f~ fairness. In 
‘free, fair, and secret’’ vote is to be 
entrusted to a Commission of Germany's enemies, her 
own troops and authorities being removed beforehand. 
But the territorial terms which illustrate most 
forcibly the violence and dishonesty of the peace relate to 
the Saar Valley and the Polish acquisitions. The 
evil done to the principle of 
in the removal of 


nationality consists 
German population without 
their consent from their political allegiance; and is not 
affected, as the document pretends, by the fact that the 
loot is transferred not to a single enemy but to a group of 
enemies calling themselves the Alliance or the League. 
The Commission of the League has no right to seize the 
government of the Saar Valley, and no real power to 
exercise that government in a country where the owner- 
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ship of the mines and other economic reasons will be 
in the full possession of France. A worse feat of make- 
believe is practised in the case of Dantzic, which is to be 
called a Free City under the League, though Poland is 
to have control of its customs, its railways and other 
communications, and is to administer its foreign rela- 
tions. This seizure of the wholly German Dantzic 
with a broad corridor cut from Poland through a district, 
large parts of which remain predominantly German, with 
the result that East Prussia is entirely isolated, is the 
most perfect security for a future war that the insane 
diplomacy cf France could have deyized. For it is no 
secret that this expansion of Poland, far beyond her 
original claims, her expectations, or her power 
to hold, belongs to that policy of building up 
a political barrier between Germany and Russia 
as part of that system of real guarantees which 
France prefers to any League of Naticns, and for 
which she proposes to jettison the hope of pacific inter- 
nationalism. This absolute seizure of Prussian lands 
and populations, without even the pretence of any con- 
sultation of the souls transferred, is the most conspicuous 
evidence of the triumph of the old over the new spirit 
after peace. When, in addition to such acts of annexa- 
tion, we note the stripping of all over-seas possessions, 
to be transferred not even to a League, but to the enemy 
Powers under the supreme direction of the five great 
Allies, together with the abrogation of all treaty rights 
and international agreements) giving German traders 
access to foreign markets, we realize how ruthless and 
how wholesale has been the infraction of the principles 
of nationality and self-determination. 

But not until we relate this political and territorial 
spoliation to the economic conditions of the peace, does its 
deplorable infidelity to the new spirit of a sound Society 
of Nations become fully evident. Thus, stripped of large 
sections of her land and working population, of three 
quarters of her iron, and of probably nearly half her 
coal, her tropical possessions taken from her, and 
deprived of equal access to any cther tropical resources, 
boycotted in all the chief markets for the sale of her 
manufactures, Germany in this situation is to grind out 
under the false name of reparation a punitive indemnity 
of 5,000 million pounds or more. For the so-called 
reparation bill has notoriously been faked to cover other 
charges than the damage to civilian life and property 
explicitly understood to form the proper subjects of 
reparation. The inclusion of pensions and separation 
allowances under this term is neither logic nor common 
sense. These are plainly military expenditure, not 
covered by any intelligible definition of reparation, 
unless, as is not contended, it be stretched to carry all 
direct and indirect expenditure upon the war. 

The real issue is notwhether Germany, for the crimes 
of her rulers, deserves such a punishment of penal servi- 
tude, but whether her enemies form such an equitable 
tribunal as can be relied upon for justice in the infliction 
of such punishment, and, above all, whether the terms 
actually imposed by irresistible force upon a resistless 
enemy may not poison the future with abiding passions 
of resentment and revenge. These enforced demands for 
pecuniary compensation are, in the first place, excessive 
in amount, and, secondly, intolerable in the method of 
computation and enforcement. For half a generation— 
or more in case of failure—the German people thus 
reduced and impoverished by the seizure of their best 
national resources—are to work out a slow process of 
liberation, under a servitude which, compelling them to 
hard labor, takes away the fruits of their labor as fast as 
they ripen. The economic system of no country would 
work under such conditions. The goods will not be forth- 
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coming, and so the military occupation and the “ real 
guarantees ” will be enforced with greater rigor, the 
enslavement of the disarmed enemy become more com- 
plete. For there lies an inherent contradiction in this 
peace which must assert itself. No considerable payment 
can be got from an impoverished enemy, deprived 
of the credit, the transport, the raw materials, and the 
markets, all of which are indispensable to successful 
industry. Even statesmen blind to any sense of equity 
or humanity must soon be forced to recognize the impos- 
sibility of getting any considerable sum from such a 
Germany as they plan otherwise to make. 

But the final criticism of this peace lies in its bearing 
on the Covenant of the League, to which Germany, 
though not ircluded as a member, is to be forced to 
append her signature. Everybody is aware that if the 
League is to perform any of its functions properly, it 
must be fully representative of the great nations of the 
world entering cn equal terms as regards the political and 
economic purposes of the League. Now such an opera- 
tion of the League is absolutely incompatible with the 
enforcement of the terms of such a Treaty as we here 
describe. The League cannot enforce these territorial 
demands without violating the first principles of its 
being, nor can it survive for a single year upon the 
economic fare of privileges, boycotts, and discriminations 
which the peace terms carry. So long as these terms 
stand unrevised, militarism is still enthroned as world 
arbiter, and all these League provisions for justice and 
conciliation are sounding brass. We earnestly hope that 
the people of this and other democratic countries will not 
allow themselves to be deceived by a press or politicians, 
who, either because they reflect the folly of their 
outrageous Statecraft, or trusting to a false smoothing 
process of verbal massage, try to represent this as a 
tolerable peace, the best that could be got under the 
circumstances. It may well be that; but it is not good 
enough for the peoples who have gone through this 
appalling experience with courage and the faith that 
they were helping to fashion a new world in which its 
repetition would be made impossible. The peoples must 
insist that this bad peace of the Statesmen gives way to 
the good peace which they fought to bring about. 





THE ATTACK ON HUNGARY. 
Wuen the war was brought to a victorious end, as they 
thought, last November, the common people of this 
country wanted to get buck as soon as possible to a 
peace footing. When they had poured away the last 
vials of their war-passion on the whipped-up frenzy of 
the General Election, they were ready to forget about the 
war, and to undertake the orderly work of reconstruction 
with their eyes hopefully set upon the prospect of a better 
Britain. They had passed with great suffering through 
the war which was to end war. They had paid the price 
of peace, and they claimed delivery. They had believed 
the word of politicians. There was to be no more war. 
With the downfall of Germany, militarism was dead, 
and our soldiers would speedily be absorbed again into 
ordinary industrial life. Then would come the redemp- 
tion of those bright promises on which the spirit of the 
people had been nourished andsustained during the agony. 
Democracy was to be established in the world upon a 
people’s peace. The old arts of autocratic management 
would wither in the bright sun of publicity. The national 
unity which had won the war was to win the peace, not 
only the peace between nations, but the peace between 
classes. Industrial hart:ony was to come out of the 
recognition of the prepertied and ruling classes that large 
changes in the social-economic order were right and 
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necessary, and out of the willingness of the workers to 
take an orderly path of progress which should not only 
give them higher rewards and more leisure, but a recog- 
nised status in their industry. Tho closer organization 
alike of capital and labor, achieved by war conditions, had 
driven some of our fundamental industries out of the com- 
petitive into the combinative stage in which they were 
ripe for socialization. In other industries remaining 
under private capitalism securities must be taken in the 
shape of National Councils, Wages Boards, and price 
regulations against the abuses of sweating, profiteering, 
and arbitrary price-fixing. Housing, public health, 
education. and other public undertakings, with adequate 
provisions against unemployment (the dread aftermath of 
war), helped to support a general faith in a pacific 
resumption of industrial life upon an improved basis for 
the working classes. 

The terrible disorders of the Continental revolutions, 
with their violent attacks upon property and their crude 
experiments in Communism, were only vague visions to 
our people, suggesting neither danger nor imita- 
tion. Our return at once to a clean peace, it was felt, 
could certainly dispense with these revolutionary experi- 
ences of the countries broken under the dread impact of 
war. There were a few spots of violent agitation in this 
country. where industrial shock tactics were advocated, 
and some willingness to force the pace of social recon- 
struction by displays of industrial force—a natural 
by-product of war—but no widespread or deep-seated 
suspicions to feed the forces of proletarian revolt. 

But six months of continual and various dis- 
illusionment and irritation have passed. Our rulers and 
their Continental confederates have not given us peace, 
nor is it clear that they intend to do so. The 
first cold blast of suspicion arose from the sharp refusal 
of the Government to put an end to conscription, aud the 
announcement of the great military committals for the 
year. Some of the earlier falsehoods by which the Allied 
military enterprises in Russia had been defended had 
already been exposed, and after the armistice the pre- 
tence that they were outlying flanges of the war against 
the Central Powers no longer bore an air of plausibility. 
There early suspicions, however, were abated, though not 
stifled, by the well-staged presentment of the perils con- 
fronting our little forces on the North Sea, and the 
cruelty and ignominy of abandoning the Russians, who 
relied upon our aid, to the mercy of their enemies. Even 
if we had erred in entering on these enterprises, our 
honor was now involved. The actual situation was kept 
so obscure, while our Government let loose upon the 
public mind so well sustained a barrage of Bolshevik 
atrocities, as almost to succeed in breaking down the 
popular faith in that first principle of self-determination 
which was to be the corner-stone of the new world-order. 
Might not such a state of anarchy be prevailing in 
Russia, so brutal a defiance of the elementary conditions 
of true self-government, as to endanger the political 
stability of neighboring countries, and to compel them, 
partly in self-defence, partly in the interests of humanity 
and democracy, to intervene and help the better elements 
to assert their rightful rule? 

So spoke the tempter. Who could gainsay him? As 
the soviet idea and experiment spread outside Russia into 
the adjoining lands of Hungary and Bavaria, while the 
new and shaky governments of Germany and Austria were 
occupied in a life cnd death struggle with their revolu- 
tionists of the Left, the temptation to keep the war 
alive until Bolshevism had been forcibly suppressed in 
every land appeared to be emerging as a more or less 
accepted policy of the statesmen who were slowly mould- 
ing peace at Paris. Bolshevism, they represented, had 
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no real roots in any people ; it was doomed to early extinc- 
tion in any case, and it would be an act of mercy to put 
it out of its misery. Interference with the internal 
government of another country? Not at all! We only 
propose to assist the people to a genuine self-government. 
Besides, we are not sending our troops, except where they 
are needed to rescue our countrymen. We are only send- 
ing guns and bombs and other material aid to centres 
of anti-Bolshevism already established. 

The case of Hungary is not, however, calculated to 
allay the suspicions which the unpopularity of our 
Russian policy had aroused. Here, as elsewhere, it might 
be true that the Soviet government represented a forcible 
usurpation of power by a small organized minority. But 
there were no allegations of atrocities, and the public 
appeared, at any rate for the time being, to acquiesce in 
the drastic measures of Communism that were adopted. 
Yet we find the Allies encouraging and assisting one of 
their number, a highly interested neighbor, Roumania, 
in a deliberate invasion of the country, with the avowed 
intention of overthrowing the established government. 

Is it not certain that the more intelligent workmen in 
this country must come to the conclusion that this reten- 
tion of conscription, the large expenditure on armaments, 
the maintenance of an expensive and irritating police 
propaganda, the stoppage of all counter propaganda in 
this country, the exercise of large powers of deportation 
and imprisonment without trial, and other interferences 
with civil justice and liberty, are due to an agreement of 
the Allied Governments to put down the practice and 
the propaganda of what they choose to cali Bolshevism ? 
The cold-blooded policy of the blockade, with its endless 
toll of innocent lives, is plainly related to this policy. 
This at first appears strange, for, as well informed men 
advised the Government months ago, the best way to 
fight Bolshevism was to pour in food and materials—+.e., 
to raise the blockade. 

Why was this not done? 
intelligible answer. 


There appears only one 
An effective humane policy of this 
kind might very likely have resolved the Bolshevist 
tyranny into a more moderate order of revolutionary 
socialism, with firmer and more durable roots. It looks 
as if the Allied Governments did not want a socialistic- 
communist experiment of this more pacific and more 
hopeful order to be set on foot. If we are to interpret 
their intentions by their conduct, they did not want 
revolution anywhere in Europe, lest it should spread 
everywhere. They wanted a manageable democracy, like 
that which has hitherto existed in Britain, in France, in 
America. It would never do to put down Kaiserism and 
set up Communism. For, as the “ Times’’ wrote a few 
weeks ago in an illuminating editorial, “ Bolshevism is 
just as determined a rival to the authority of the Peace 
Conference as ever Kaiserism was.”’ 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with 
the new attitude of tension and suspicion arising in this 
country? Our people are neither Bolshevists nor any 
other sort of physical-force revolutionists, and nothing 
would drive them into a dangerously revolutionary 
attitude but very grave mishandling by their rulers and 
employers. The strain of Syndicalism which, crossing 
a moderate measure of State Socialism, enters into the 
new popular demands of the workers, is a salutary and 
not a dangerous element. Nothing, however, is so likely 
to feed social disorder and to retard the re-establishment 
of industrial prosperity as the belief that our Govern- 
ment is engaged in concert with other capitalist Govern- 
ments in maintaining militarism, postponing a clean 
peace, and interfering with the right of other peoples to 
govern or even misgovern themselves. We use here 
deliberately the epithet “ Capitalist,” not to assess the 





validity of its application, but because the Paris exhibition 
has done more to inpugn the political purity of modern 
statecraft and to nourish working-class suspicion than 
any other event in history. Never have resounded more 
loudly, through the curtained gloom of diplomacy, the 
clashing imperialisms, with their sacred egoisms, seeking 
economic incarnations in fresh areas for profitable 
development, and scrambling for lucrative compensations 
in the shape of commercial gains and preferential oppor- 
tunities. There is a grave danger lest the Governments, 
issuing from this prolonged and shattering struggle with 
jettisoned ideals and handfuls of other people’s property, 
should be met by their disillusioned subjects with a cry 
of angry indignation: “ And so it was for this we sent 
our sons in millions to death and mutilation, for this we 
toiled and starved, and spent our substance—that you 
might sit in the seats of power, with strong military 
guards, to reap the spoils of victory in new posses- 
sions and lucrative trusteeships, and to safeguard your 
national trusts and combinations with protective tariffs, 
camouflaged as patriotism, and to denounce and suppress 
any dangerous political or industrial movement of the 
disillusioned workers as Bolshevism?’’ We do not assert, 
we do not believe, that any clear conscious policy with 
any such intent inspires our Government or the able 
business groups which control our finance and industry. 
But we doubt whether our rulers realize sufficiently the 
danger of appearing to desert the ideal objects of the war 
in the manner and the terms of their peacemaking, and 
to utilize the revolutionary excesses of the Continent in 
order to deny to our people the full and early fulfilment 
of the hopes and aspirations of that democracy, to which 
in their war-rhetoric they had consecrated so many of our 
young and brave. 





THE “LITTLE ONE.”’ 

Tne famous excuse of the servant-girl to her indignant 
mistress is irresistibly recalled by the assurances with 
which Mr. Austen Chamberlain last week introduced the 
Preferentialist clauses of his Budget. It was a ‘‘ small 
beginning,’’ he pleaded, though he took occasion to 
comfort his special followers by describing it as the 
‘‘ most important feature of the Budget.’’ ‘The line has 
been followed very anxiously by the ci-devant Free 
Traders among the Coalition’s motley following. Mr. 
Lloyd George's recently-acquired organ, the “ Dail 
Chronicle,’”’ solemnly warned us the day after that ‘‘ The 
wolf for us Free Traders is not Imperial Preference, but 
Tariff Reform.’’ The reply is the historic remark of 
the American nigger that “Cesar and Pompey 
bery much alike, specially Pompey.” Lest this be 
thought the biassed conclusion of a Free Trader 
we may cite Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration in 
1907 :—‘ Preferential trade and taxation of foreign 
manufactures are part of the one idea; the one 
is the complement of the other, and the adoption of 
the one would inevitably lead to the adoption of the 
other.’’ It would be impossible to state the position 
more succinctly, and it is one of our many grounds of 
indebtedness to Mr. Law that he has more than once 
blurted out the truth which others were engaged in 
endeavoring to hide. 

It is quite evident that the war has given the 
defeated and discredited leaders of Tariff Reform two 
new hopes—the one that they may carry Tariff Reform 
by representing it as a righteous and virtuous reprisal 
against German trade, the other that they may push 
through Imperial Preference as a message of love and 
thanksgiving to the Colonies which rallied to our 
standard during the war. While we were all virtuously 
indignant at the story that the Germans were running a 
“* cadaver-factory’’’ behind the lines, which extracted 
fats for explosives from the dead bodies of their soldiers, 
the exploiters behind this campaign are seeking to 
conyert the blood of the Anzacs, shed qn a hundred 
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battlefields, into solid cash dividends for protected 
industries. By Orders in Council, without consulting 
Parliament, they are already excluding foreign imports 
with such severity that they have laid sacrilegious hands 
on the very paper on which Protectionist newspapers 
are printed. The ‘‘ Daily Express,’’ which once taught 
an unfortunate parrot to croak ‘‘ Your food will cost you 
more ’’ in derision of the outcry against the Protectionist 
policy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, is now denouncing 
this too-practical application of the Master’s doctrines 
as a “‘ constitutional outrage.’’ The newest baronet, 
Sir Edward Hulton, has hardly received the supreme 
mark of the Premier’s esteem and confidence before his 
newspaper, the Unionist ‘‘ Evening Standard,’’ is 
describing this ‘‘ irresponsible committee in a back room 
in Whitehall ’’—which regulates the paper imports—in 
the harshest and most painful language. ‘‘ Withered 
be the nose that pokes into the Guv’ment printing ’’ is 
a part of the ‘‘ The Pious Editor’s Creed’’ that our 
Protectionist contemporaries are vigorously intoning as 
they discover the British paper-manufacturers’ ‘‘ pull.’’ 

When cross-currents of this kind disturb the family 
affairs of the Coalition it behoves the deputy wizards to 
move warily, and hence we have this new adventure in 
what is called ‘‘ substitution.’’ ‘‘ Just-as-good-as”’ is 
the motto over Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Imperial Pre- 
ference shop. His late father, as all the world knows, 
declared more than once that ‘‘ if you are to give a Pre- 
ference to the Colonies you must put a tax on food.’’ 
But that is exactly what the modern Imperial Preferen- 
tialists simply dare not do. Every Protectionist country 
in Europe was compelled by the war to abolish or sus- 
pend all food taxes, and the price of food in Great 
Britain—thanks to the combined efforts of the Food 
Ministry, the Beef Trust, and the home profiteer—is so 
high already that, in blunt English, ‘ that cock won’t 
fight.”” How, then, to satisfy the more rabid Protec- 
tionists, and to place something on the Statute Book 
that could be used as a jumping-off place for more 
ambitious efforts hereafter? For a while Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Cabinet toyed with subsidized steamship 
lines, but the profits of shipowners were already so 
large and the surplus of ships so small that this had to 
be abandoned. Then some sardonic genius evolved the 
idea of giving the Colonies a ‘‘ preference,’’ not by in- 
creasing the taxes levied on the imports from Allied and 
neutral countries, but by remitting them on imports 
from the Colonies. At a time when the Dominions owe 
us £171,000,000 we are now to offer them a total esti- 
mated benefaction of £2,500,000 a year, which will be 
borne by the British householder, not in his capacity of 
consumer, but in his other réle as taxpayer. It is 
intended to present that sum to the various Colonial 
planters and exporters who happen to be concerned in 
the commodities at present subject to customs duties. 
Lord Hervey said that the Earl of Burlington’s villa at 
Chiswick was too small to live in and too large to hang 
to one’s watch. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Preference 
scheme is too small to benefit the Colonies in general 
and too big to satisfy the Allies. 

Take sugar. He admits that only 7 per cent. of our 
import comes from the British Empire, and so he is going 
to saddle the taxpayer with half-a-million of money— 
at a time when he is moralizing on the necessity for 
national economy—in order to present that sum to West 
Indian sugar-growers. How futile this bonus is from 
the: point of view of national gratitude to the Anzacs 
appears from the Report of the Australian Commission 
on the Sugar Industry, which reported in 1912 :— 


“No substantial export trade of Australian sugar 
can be anticipated, at any rate for a long time to come. 
Such an export trade in competition with colored-grown 
sugar in Java and elsewhere could only be maintained 
by the payment of an export bonus so large as to prove 
an intolerable burden. 

“While a scheme of Imperial Preference is possible, 
we cannot conceive that anyone who has realized the 
necessity of cheap sugar to several very important British 
industries would venture to anticipate a differential 
treatment in favor of Australian sugar substantial 
enough to enable Australian producers to. meet the com- 
petition, for example, of Java.” 





The Report adds:—‘‘ Even if Great Britain adopted a 
scheme of Imperial Preference it would presumably 
apply to all colored-grown sugar in the British posses- 
sions,’’ which is exactly what Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
todo. With regard to tea, again, the British taxpayer 
is to present the planters in India and Ceylon with about 
£1,800,000 a year, and to furnish the suspicious Chinese 
with a ready-made grievance for the benefit of rivals who 
are already pursuing a very profitable industry. He is 
going to give a preference to the Australian wines over 
those of France and Italy, and thus to demonstrate to 
our most susceptible European Allies what we really 
meant by victory in the commercial war. On every 
hand Mr. Chamberlain is adopting a policy of pin-pricks 
which will certainly be resented by our Allies and by 
neutrals, without conferring any substantial benefit on 
anybody. 

The only advantage that he secures is to provide a 
more or less precarious foothold for a real thick-and- 
thin Tariff Reform Budget next year. For let there 
be no mistake about this. Lord Chaplin, “‘ the heavy 
father ’’ of the Protectionist melodrama, has already 
warned us that the British farmer (with him the British 
landlord) will not stand idly by when the good things 
are being handed off the Christmas tree to the Australian 
and Canadian agriculturist. So with our manufacturers. 
When once the stampede begins and the Commons’ 
Committee-rooms are full of ‘‘ graft,’’ there will be no 
‘* key industries.’’ Everybody will be in a key industry, 
and Mr. Chamberlain will find no lack of sudden conver- 
sions. It recalls Mister Dooley’s inimitable description 
of the United States Senate Committee on the Aldrich 
Tariff. It is the Democratic Senator from Virginia who 
is orating :— 

“T loathe th’ tariff. Fr’m me arliest days I was 
brought up to look on it with pizenous hatred. But if 
there is such a lot iv this monsthrous iniquity passin’ 
round, don’t Virginya get none? How about th’ mother 
iv Prisidints? Ain’t she goin’ to have a grab at anny- 
thing? Gintlemen, I do not ask, I demand rights f’r me 
Commonwealth. I will talk here ontil July Fourth, 
nineteen-hundhred-an’-eighty-two against th’ proposed 
hellish tax on feather-beds onless somethin’ is done f’r 
th’ tamarack bark iv old Virginya. 

“A Sinitor: What’s it used f’r? 

“Th’ Sinitor from Virginya: I do not quite know. 
But there’s a fri’nd iv mine, a lile Virginyan, who makes 
it, and he needs th’ money. 

“<« Th’ argymints iv th’ Sinitor from Virginya are 
onanswerable,’ says Sinitor Aldhrich. ‘ Wud it be agree- 
able to me Dimmycratic collague to put both feather- 
beds and his what’s-ye-call-it in th’ same item?’ 

“Tn such circumstances,’ says th’ Sinitor fr’m 
Virginya, ‘I wud be forced to waive me almost insane 
prejudice again th’ hellish docthrines iv th’ distinguished 
Sinitor fr’m Rhode Island,’ says he. 

“And so it goes, Hinnissy. Niver a sordid wurrud, 
mind ye, but iv’rything done on th’ fine old principle 
iv give and take.” 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain is still far from this too 
accurate picture of the ‘‘ dickers’’ and ‘‘ deals’’ which 
are essential and inevitable parts of Tariff Reform. But 
he has the evil fortune to be the man who has produced 
a Budget which contains all this as in a microcosm. If 
his ‘‘ Preference’’ scheme remains untouched it is a 
farce ; if it is developed it will become a peril. 





LABOR LEGISLATION AND THE LEAGUE. 


THE report of the Commission on International Labor 
Legislation appointed by the Peace Conference will only 
disappoint those who have been optimists enough to 
expect that real international regulation of labor condi- 
tions could be established by the Peace Conference. The 
whole Report indeed is eloquent of the fact that, under 
present conditions, real international] legislation or regu- 
lation of national affairs is impossible. 

There will be in the Treaty of Peace no definite or 
mandatory clauses relating to labor conditions. There 
will be, however, two sets of clauses bearing upon the 
question. One set will lay down a number of ideal 
standards to which labor conditions in all countries 
ought to conform ; but these clauses will have no binding 
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character, and will be, in fact, merely aspirations so far 
as a great part of the world is concerned. The other 
set of clauses will set up permanent machinery for deal- 
ing with labor conditions in the future, and will propose 
the holding of an initial Conference on Labor legislation 
this October. 

The clauses laying down ideal standards are them- 
selves, of course, of an indefinite character. Thus, the 
forty-eight hours’ week is recommended; but this is not 
to apply to countries in which industry is at present little 
developed. The right of association is to be conceded ; 
but only for lawful objects, which any State can so define 
as to nullify in effect the right which is conceded in 
principle. The best clause is that which contemplates 
the prohibition of all industrial employment of children 
under 14, and employment between 14 and 18 only where 
continued education is provided for. But the value of 
these and of the remaining “ clauses proposed for insertion 
in the Treaty of Peace’’ is largely nullified by the fact 
that it is expressly stated, not merely that they are not 
binding, but that it is not contemplated that they should 
be brought into general operation at once : 

We are driven back, therefore, from the positive 
declarations of policy to the permaneat structure which it 
is proposed to establish as an integral part of the fabric 
of the League of Nations. This structure consists of two 
parts—a periodical Labor Legislation Conference meeting 
annually, or more often as required, and a permanent 
International Labor Office with a standing committee or 
Governing Body, in the words of the Report, in charge 
of it. 

Considerable difference of opinion appears to have 
existed in the Commission concerning the constitution of 
these bodies. One group of delegates, including the 
British, urged that half the members should in all cases 
be directly appointed by the various Governments con- 
cerned, the remaining half consisting of an equal number 
of persons appointed by the Governments to represent 
employers and employed. This proposal was finally 
adopted by the Commission. A second group, including 
the French and Americans, urged that the Governments 
should have one-third of the representatives, and the 
employers and employed each another third. Round 
tkis question an interesting discussion centred. It was 
pointed out that the Governmerts must really have the 
final control, as they would have to take the responsibility 
for the necessary legislation in their respective countries. 
It was urged from the trade union side that the Govern- 
ments would always tend to favor the employers rather 
than the workers; but it was pointed out in reply that 
the presence of Labor Governments among the States 
included in the Covenant was a certainty, and that the 
number of such Governments would no less certainly tend 
to increase. 

It was at this point that the Commission came nearest 
to the realities of the situation. Not in labor legislation 
alone, but in every phase and aspect of the League of 
Nations it is true that really effective action can be 
expected only when the democratic elements in the 
various countries control their respective Governments. 
It is impossible to make the ideal of the League of 
Nations an actuality without changing the internal 
structure of the various states and without challenging 
to a considerable extent the existing conceptions of 
political and economic sovereignty. The old diplomacy 
and the old political systems will never do this; they are 
forced by circumstances to suggest a framework for the 
League; but they are incapable of raising the real 
structure. 

At the very beginning of its labors, the Commission 
found itself faced with obstacles which are, under 
present conditions, insurmountable. Their aim was to 
impose on all countries minimum conditions of labor 
which could be universally enforced. But in this, as in 
other matters, the international authority is really with- 
out any practical means of enforcement. There are, of 
course, the two ultimate weapons of war and the 
blockade ; but who caa conceive of a war taking place, 
or even of a cordon sanitaire being established, because 
a country fails to provide pit-head baths or to secure 
continued education for children? These things may 











fairly compare with most of the causes which have led 
to wars in the past; but that fact does not lessen, and 
perhaps even increases, the difficulty of deciding them by 
the arbitrament of military or economic warfare. The 
Commission does indeed contemplate the use of the 
economic boycott in the last resort against a persistently 
offending country; but it recognizes that, in the main, 
enforcement of labor conditions will have to depend on 
the force of moral suasion. 

The International Labor Legislation Conference is 
therefore, in effect, a purely advisory body. This does 
not mean that it is by any means valueless; but it does 
mean that it is not to be expected that it will be able to 
secure the general adoption of any uniform peclicy of 
minimum conditions of labor. At present it will 
only serve to get the nations to compare notes periodically 
in respect of labor legislation, to bring a certain amount 
of public opinion to bear upon the question, and perhaps 
to secure further International Conventions on a limited 
range of questions, similar to the Geneva Conventions 
which were in force prior to the war. This is all to the 
good ; but it is a sad come-down after the high hopes 
which have been raised of the adoption at an early date 
of real international standards of employment. 

The Commission, indeed, clearly realizes the weak- 
ness of its own proposals; for it appends to its Report, 
among other resolutions, one which expresses the hope 
that it will become possible at some future date to give 
the decisions of the International Labor Legislation Con- 
ference the force of international law. It is impossible to 
blame the Commission for failing to do this at once; for 
they had to work within the limitations imposed by the 
existing political situation, and it is certain that, until 
that situation has materially changed, real international 
legislation will remain as impracticable as it was before 
the war. The leopard of State sovereignty has not 
changed his spots, and cannot change them. 

If the prospects of effective enforcement of inter- 
national proposals are weak in their general aspect, they 
are almost non-existent in the case of federal States. The 
Commission had to face the problem of such countries 
as the United States, in which the main power of labor 
legislation rests, not with the central Government, but 
with the various separate States. In these cases, the 
Commission frankly gave up the problem. It is plainly 
impossible to enforce international labor Covenants on 
the United States unless and until the American Consti- 
tution is changed; and anyone who knows that great 
country can realize that this is not a work for a day 
or a year. 

One of the greatest problems of labor legislation is 
that which concerns its application*to the “ backward ”’ 
countries—those which are less developed in an industrial 
sense. The Commission proposes to place upon each 
State the obligation of enforcing the Covenants to which 
it agrees, with “any necessary modifications,” upon its 
colonies and dependencies, except those which are self- 
governing. Self-governing colonies and dependencies, 
among which India is paradoxically included, are to have 
their own separate representation upon the International 
Conference. It. is clearly contemplated that different 
minimum standards should be established for countries 
at different stages of industrial development; but it is 
hard to see how the Conference will be able to apply 
uniform standards even to colonies in the same stage of 
development, if they belong to different States. 

It will be realized from this that the pro- 
posed International Labor Covenant is rather an 
aspiration than even a promise of actual accomplishment. 
It is valuable as a recognition of the need for inter- 
national standards and international regulation ; and it 
is valuable also because it provides a framework which 
more enlightened Governments and peoples will be able 
to use in the future. But it would be folly 
to expect from it any large immediate results. The 
moral of the International Commission’s Report is that 
we should press on as speedily as we can with our national 
measures of reconstruction, in the hope that our own 
initiative will cause others to follow, and so make the 
task of international regulation easier. It will be 
difficult enough in any case. 
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May 10, 1919.] 
A Hondon Biarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 

‘* Wetx,”’ said a friend with me yesterday morning, 
waving the Peace Treaty merrily, as we overtook one 
whose work as a thinker and artist is respected by good 
judges: ‘‘ Well, here’s the end of it at last.” The man 
of the study is one whose guess at the outcome of every 
military effort, from Mons to Mont Kemmel, has been 
ridiculous at the moment, and uncannily right as events 
turned out. He did not look up, but contemplated the 
end of his walking stick. ‘“ On the contrary,’’ he replied, 


“T think it is only the beginning.’ He then left us, 
without another word, to think that over. 


Auas, regardless of their doom, the little victims 
play! The truth is, some time ago the Versailles drama, 
so far as London is concerned, fell to the degree of an over- 
worked “ stunt,” which most editors had not recognized 
was past its day. The magic headlines about Humiliat- 
ing the Huns, Hanging the Kaiser, Germany Pays for 
All, had become no more attractive to the general public 
than an old copy of the “ Daily Mail” in a horse-pond. 
Perhaps most Londoners this week, having put men of 
business to control both Parliament and the L.C.C., have 
heen too full of worry and indignation because the 
cost of travel, and all else, continue to make it so difficult 
to live, that they have had no thought to spare for peace. 
Therefore, just now they are absorbing the exultant 
headings of the treaty clauses in the newspapers of the 
reaction with no more emotion than though it all con- 
cerned simply the movements of the Asteroids. But it 
was as significant as the chill and ominously overcast 
spring morning on which the “ conditions of peace ’’ 
were published that those few men to whom one 
could go for assurance, when this time last vear the 
German offensive seemed near to making guns the only 
deciding voice in the settlement of the affairs of unhappy 
humanity—only those faithful few were found deeply 
depressed by the conditions of peace; while the 
tremulous who once went to them for assurance, to have, 
as the soldiers used to phrase it. ‘‘ their cold feet 
massaged,’’ were the bright and cheerful. So much 
for the Peace Terms, those grim guarantees of wars to 
follow. 


Tt is arguable, we will admit, that the killing of 
Russian and Hungarian Socialists: and Communists, 
though done with all the pomp and circumstance of gas, 
tanks, and bombs, is not war at all, but merely an act 
of hygiene necessary for the health of an older conception 
of government. It is arguable; but we must remember 
that the necessity to argne it is now the trouble in 
men’s minds wher they meet. This latest war in 
Central Europe is, worse still, not confined to the 
confidential talk of editorial rooms, where trouble is in 
safe keeping; it is being looked at freely outside with 
frowning and even angry dubiety. I have not heard 
men sneak with such force, when they heard that 
the Allies had attacked the new Hungarian community. 
since they last had news of another German act of 
frightfulness. Shortly, it is condemned nearly every- 
where. Those with no political philosophy at all speak of 
it with the contempt that honest folk feel for others who 
do not play the game. On the other hand, the more 
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watchful condemn it roundly because it “plays the 
game’’ which Marx explained as the “ class war’’ with 
such openness and freedom from explanation that some 
of us who once dismissed that writer as a hard 
doctrinaire are now beginning to wonder whether there 
is not something in it. However, even this extension of 
the war has its bright side. Reuter has supplied a reason 
for the new campaign. The Hungarian Republic “ is not 
democratic.’’ This justification for a new war is offered 
with the engaging inconsequence which is so apt, in these 
busy days, to get it past us as easily as a banknote which 
only seems to be of the treasury; and that astonishing 
reason appears, too, on the same day as an attack in the 
“Times ’’ on the Premier for allowing such an outrage 
on the British constitution as a visit of three well-known 
Irish-Americans to Treland. 


Yet why laugh? The manifestations of abject fear 
will assume strange and even grotesque disguise for the 
instinct from which they spring. There, only on a night 
this week, was our august Parliament giving some of its 
precious time to the useless work of pacifying the terror 
of a few members who tremble at the thought of elderly 
nurse-maids of German origin, now that our soldier boys 
are leaving us inactive elders to protect ourselves. 


“Or the three hundred grant but three!”’ 
Three, as it happens, is the precise number of 
Ministerialist Liberals who have dared to assert their 
Liberalism this week by standing out from the Coalition 
against the Chamberlain preference scheme. Whether 
the three will suffice to make a new Thermopylae remains 
to be tested. A few more joined the revolters in the 
division lobby, none opposed them in debate, and many 
timid sympathizers neither spoke nor voted. It is all 
curiously like the earlier stages of the Free Trade 
Unionist breach with the Chamberlainism of fifteen years 
ago, with the difference that this time the fissure is in a 
party which is predominantly Free Trade by habit as 
well as by conviction, and which, besides, is impelled 
by strong considerations of self-interest to turn its steps 
Opposition-wards. I fancy the impulse will gather 
strength with each fresh invocation by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain of the paternal shade—surely one of the 
oddest of rhetorical devices to be employed on behalf of 
a cause which treats most pre-war events, principles, and 
personalities as almost derisively out of date. 


Ir Sir Donald Maclean had been able to challenge 
a vote on his attempt to bring Lord French’s war confes- 
sions under the scrutiny of Parliament, I imagine he 
would have commanded an impressive majority. The 
soldiers’ point of view came out instructively in Captain 
Ormsby Gore’s skilful suggestion (as a means of getting 
round the point of order) that, if not as Irish Viceroy, 
at least as Field Marshal, the Minister-journalist might 
be made subject to the ordinary ordeal of Parliamentary 
question and answer by having his conduct raised under 
the King’s Regulations. Is it the case, I wonder, that in 
his ruling that a Viceroy may not be criticized except on 
a formal motion of censure, the Speaker was actually 
relying on a precedent set up by Sir Donald Maclean 
himself in the days of his Deputy-Speakership? If so, it 
would be an ironical coincidence, though the circum- 
stances in the earlier instance formed by no means an 
exact parallel. 

CARETAKER, 
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Life and Detters. 





“HE LOVEDE CHYVALRYE.” 


SrRANGE what a deal of frippery, rag-tag and bob-tail we 
have inherited from the Middle Ages! It is a damning 
inheritance, like an estate which the heir can neither 
keep up nor cut off. It encumbers us like the barnacles 
which encumber an old ship’s plates and clog her run. 
We have never been scraped—not scraped enough. Our 
glorious Revolutions and Reform Bills have not sufficed. 
We missed the spring cleaning of the French Kevolution, 
and we are not taking full advantage of Europe’s spring 
cleaning now. Think with what bonds we hold ourselves 
restricted, like a conjuror who has tied himself up with 
ropes and forgotten how to shake them off! “ Royalties,”’ 
“Tithes,’ ‘“ Manorial Rights,’ “ Ground Rents,’’ 
“Mortmain,” Statutes of Edward III. against pillers, 
robbers, and Suffragettes! Or take the typical medieval 
sport of the Tourney, on which Mr. Coltman Clephan has 
just published a fine and learned book, called “ The 
Tournament : Its Periods and Phases’”’ (Methuen). How 
its remote practices cleave to our language! We talk 
openly of “ breaking a lance ” with our adversary, though 
that is the last thing he would expect us to do. We 
“tilt” against windmills and windbags, though we have 
never mounted a horse. A Member of Parliament 
“enters the lists” against a Minister, though he only 
removes his hat and begins to speak. A Minister “ takes 
up the gage of battle” when he answers his opponent. 
Respectable gentlemen are said to fight “d outrance ”’ 
when they are rot:on speaking terms. They flaunt their 
“ lady’s favor,” though they wear no helmet but top-hats. 
They boast a “ crest” and “ coat of arms”’ only upon the 
envelopes they lick. They like their letters to be 
addressed “ Esquire,” though they may have no right to 
any title above O.B.E. 

It is true that armorial tradition is strong through- 
out our language. When-a young member of a Borough 
Council makes his first speech, the local reporter says he 
“ wins his spurs,” though a horse is not the animal con- 
cerned. When a man devises two ways to a swindle, he 
says he has “ a second string to his bow,” though he has 
never seen an arrow. When Mr. Asquith, inspired with 
prophecy, meant we would never make e, he pro- 
claimed that we would never ‘‘sheathe the sword,’’ though 
that obsolete weapon was hardly ever to be drawn in the 
war. And when Ruskin said that he would rather carve 
a sword and shield on a tomb than a bat and ball (for 
which bellicose preference he was lately reproved in these 
columns), he only followed the medieval habits of our 
archaic and feudal country. 

But there seems to have been something specially 
attractive about the Tournament, and that is why its 
phrases linger. It was good sport flavored with a tang 
of danger ; a humaner bull-fight, a more perilous football 
match. You could take sides and bet on the result. 
Mr. Clephan tells us that at tournaments the combatants 
were divided into two camps or parties; they gathered 
together large concourses of spectators, and the 
unpopular side was sometimes assailed with volleys of 
stones, some discharged from slings. It is seldom that 
the “ visitors” in a football match have stones slung 
at them ; the local feeling or the betting must have been 
hot in tournaments. And in passing we may notice 
that the tournament proper was a kind of miniature 
battle with some eleven or fifteen a side, as we suppose. 
When man fought man, either “ at large” or along the 
opposite sides of the “ tilt ’’ or barrier, it was a “ joust ” 
and not a tournament, though we confuse the two sports 
in our metaphors 

So that for excitement and wagers a tournament 
must have been at least equal to a League football match, 
and as a spectacle it surpassed even a Lord Mayor's 
Show. Richard IT. held a fine tournament at Smithfield 
in honor of his Queen, and we read that sixty chargers, 
with an esquire mounted on each, walked from the Tower 
to the scene, followed by palfreys bearing sixty ladies, 





all of high rank, richly apparelled, and each leading a 
knight in full armor by a silver chain. Minstrels and 
trumpeters sounded in front. Down Cheapside they 
passed, and at Smithfield were received by the King and 
Queen, who lodged in the Bishop’s Palace, where 
banquets and dances were afterwards held, surely an 
example to Fulham. In an account of this or a similar 
tourney, Caxton tells us that all of the King’s house wore 
one uniform, their “ coats,”’ arms, shields, and trappings 
being embroidered with white harts, adorned with crowns 
of gold about their necks, and chains of gold hanging 
from them. He also says that the ladies led the knights 
with chains of gold, but he mentions only twenty-four. 

The spectacle must have been fine, especially in days 
when the horses were caparisoned with a splendor equal 
to their riders’, being hung with gorgeously embroidered 
cloths or valences, and protected with plates of armor, 
jointed and spiked, to say nothing of thick woollen 
padding and mattresses of compressed straw. A splendid 
spectacle, but what were a horse’s feelings when he 
entered the lists thus beswaddled and bearing on his back 
a twelve-stone knight protected by Dreadnought plates 
that weighed at least fourteen stone besides? Artists 
depict the horses caracolling over the field or galloping, 
hell for leather, along the tilt; but that is only the 
artistic licence. In reality the poor creatures could hardly 
trot, and if thsy broke into an amble, it was a miracle 
of spirit. Their eyes were sometimes blindfolded, their 
ears stopped with wool or oakum, their heads and tails 
decorated with feathers, and they were prodded up to an 
amble by rowel spurs with long necks. 

Originally the tourney was a kind of war game, a 
nobler variety of tilting at the ring or the medieval form 
of tent-pegging in which a rider slashed at a quintain— 
a wooden Turk’s or Saracen’s head, emblems still con- 
secrated on many an inn. Occasionally someone was 
killed, but even in tourneys “ @ outrance ” such accidents 
were rare. The tourney was a roughish game like foot- 
ball or the German students’ duel, and regulated by rules 
as strict. A queer personage called the Norrey King-at- 
Arms superintended, and we believe his living represen- 
tative can still be unearthed somewhere in Queen Victoria 
Street. The rules were definite, and a breach was 
severely punished, an Esquire getting up to three years’ 
imprisonment. The duty of the he tr was to run 
beside their knight, prop him up in the saddle as long as 
possible, and if he were unhorsed to drag his encased and 
helpless body, safely from the lists. If a varlet broke a 
rule, we can only suppose he was beheaded on the spot, 
and no more said. For this was a Society entertainment, 
and only people of pedigree played a leading part. There 
was a fine lot of make-believe about it. The spears were 
early blunted, the swords rebated (the edges turned), 
the lances made of soft wood so as to splinter easily. The 
moment a lance broke, the rider dropped it, and it was 
the neglect of a knight (we think he was a Scot named 
Douglas) to drop the splintered shaft which caused the 
death of his opponent, Henri II. of France, just when the 
tournament was becoming a more and more ridiculous 
survival. Indeed, it had become so ridiculous that armor 
was made with a deep skirt of hoops standing out like a 
crinoline, and moving up and down like the laths of a 
Venetian blind, so as tc imitate the skirts of a civilian 
doublet. The revivals at Eglinton (1839), Brussels 
(1905), and Earl’s Court (1912) were hardly more lament- 
able in absurdity. 

But we shall be told that the tournament was at all 
events a chivalrous exercise, and, by encouraging decent 
behaviour to women, instituted the politeness which gives 
a seat to a pretty girl hanging to a strap in the Tube. 
We agree there is something to be said for chivalry on 
those lines. It is probable that chivalry gave women a 
certain variety and freedom of intercourse otherwise 
unknown to them. We always lay to heart the saying 
(already quoted for its permanent value in these columns) 
—the saying of the curate coming to Millais’ picture of 
a man in mail cutting loose a naked woman bound to a 
tree, and exclaiming to his Whitechapel audience, “ Ah, 
my friends, that was in the great days of chivalry, when 
knights in armor rode about the country reseuing dis- 
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tressed maidens from other people’s castles and taking 
them off to their own.’’ But in spite of those advantages, 
chivalry did not save women from wearing head dresses 
two feet high, from being puffed and padded round the 
hips like upholstered sofas, and from being burnt alive 
if suspected of designs against a husband. Certainly, it 
must have been a pretty thing to see a thousand ladies 
come to the sport, as sometimes happened, and the Queen 
of Beauty giving away the prize, while the defeated 
knights were being dragged along the ground by their 
varlets. But feminine passions sometimes ran so high 
that ladies at a tournament tore off so much of their 
apparel to make tokens and favors for their knights “ as 
to leave them in a condition of dishabille.” And, speak- 
ing of apparel, think of that Garter! Think of the 
imbecility which could found an Order upon such a thing! 
Think of the silliness which can maintain it as the emblem 
of the highest Order in our country! 

But, there was the Ordeal by Battle, and in that 
respect we think the tournament altogether good and 
sensible. As Mr. Clephan says, the principle involved 
was that the Almighty would not remain indifferent when 
solemnly invoked, but would intervene miraculously so 
that the ends of justice might be furthered. The same 
principle underlies our modern appeal to war. By a 
queer confusion of language we pray for peace ‘‘ because 
there is none other that fighteth for us but only Thou, O 
Lord.” But in war both sides address their prayers to 
the God of Battles in exactly the same faith as prompted 
the Ordeal. Yet how superior was the tournament to 
our wars! Even if the contest was “ @ outrance,” and 
there were fifteen men aside, that is better than fifteen 
millions on both sides together engaged in miserable 
slaughter. For ourselves, in place of another war, we 
should be content with a mere joust of one man to one, 
and for England’s champion we would select our versatile 
Prime Minister, supported by Esquires chosen from the 
Unionist ranks, and by Coalition Liberals as varlets to 
keep him in the saddle. 





THE OLYMPIANS. 
“ Tf some of the arm-chair critics . could 
have witnessed that scene they would be more chary of 
forming such opinions and spreading such wrong ideas.”’ 
— 1914." By Viscount French. 
Lorp Frencu has begun to publish his second thoughts 
about the operations of the first phase of the war. The 
main object of this extraordinary proceeding is his wish 
to explain as clearly as possible ‘‘ the line of thought 
which was in my own mind, the objects L set out to 
attain, and ihe reasons why I directed the troops as | 
did.’’ In a word, we may say that he wishes to forestal 
criticism when the historians cease to be content with 
their four and a-half years of constant victories and allow 
themselves to tell the truth. Lord Jellicoe set the 
fashion of commanders describing their campaign; but 
his book was as adequate in its matter as it was admir- 
able in tone, and, if anything, it increased his prestige. 
The same cannot be said of Lord French’s serial narrative 
now appearing in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.’’ It does 
not directly touch the criticism which M. Hanatoux 
made of his conduct of the operations ; and, while we may 
be content to conclude that this charge is disproved, we 
see one mystery fade away only to be replaced by another. 

M. Hanatoux found the solution of the mystery of 
the failure of the French army at Charleroi in French’s 
being two days late in concentration. But, although 
Lord French does not refer to this criticism, he tells us 
that the British troops had not only been able to rest 
after crossing the Channel, but had even a few days for 
practice-marches. Realizing as he did that ‘‘ the vital 
element of the problem was speed in mobilization and 
concentration,’’ it is incredible he should have written 
these complacent phrases about rest and practice-march- 
ing if the pre-arranged concentration had not been 
carried out. But looking at the larger problem, is it 
not amazing that there should have been this atmosphere 
of leisure about coming to grips with the enemy? The 
Allies intened to take the offensive, and then they calmly 





waited for over three weeks from the mobilization of 
Germany before putting themselves in battle array on 
the northern frontier. We do not wish to point to any 
grave inferiority on the part of the Allies. They were, 
one would say, a little impressed by the German Army. 
But the Germans, too, present us with this extraordinary 
problem ; and as it was they who first began the speeding 
up in mobilization and counted upon it for their success 
in the war, how can we explain the fact of their delay? 
The last fort of Liége fell on August 15th; but when 
every day was precious they did not begin to move their 
main armies forward until three days later, did not pass 
Brussels until the 20th, and did not approach French 
territory till the 21st. It is at this point that the mystery 
of Charleroi begins to engulf the armies; but instead of 
a delay of two days in concentration on the part of the 
British we prefer to adhere to the explanation of Marshal 
Joffre—‘‘ rash deployments,’’ ‘‘ precipitate retreats.’’ 
We can find no evidence that, at this moment, Laurezac 
knew how to engage an army. The operations in the 
Sambre seem to have been a series of detached battles, 
in which the French general never brought his consider- 
able forces to bear as an army. On the 22nd the Tenth 
Corps was exposed to the attack of two corps, while the 
18th lay in the rear, and Petain was winning a tardy 
recognition by advancing with his brigade to prevent an 
army crossing the Meuse. 

French entered the fighting when Laurezac was 
already retreating. Hausen had crossed the Meuse 
behind Laurezac, and behind the Fourth Army, which was 
to have struck through the Ardennes in a victorious 
offensive. If these days were not unrelieved tragedy 
they would be the comedy of comedies. For the hesita- 
tions and ‘‘ rash deployments ’’ were not all on one side. 
The Germans had spent years on this plan of Schlieffer, 
and yet the old Volunteers could not have done it less 
justice at manceuvres. It was not only Laurezac who 
made ‘‘rash deployments.’’ Biilow was little better, 
and Kluck did not bring his full pressure to bear upon 
the British till they had escaped the critical hours when 
they had stood like an island in a sea of Germans at 
Mons. The French have criticized the retreat from 
Mons after a few hours’ fighting as though the errors 
of the preceding day could have been wiped out by 
another advance. But French makes the same criticism 
of Smith-Dorrien. ‘‘ He was nowhere threatened by 
anything more than cavalry supported by small bodies 
of infantry.’’ Thus did Kluck play with the chance 
of which all war is designed to take advantage! If we 
were to deduce the German military theory from the 
actual occurrences on the main battle-front it would 
be “‘ Never strike together. One army one day, and a 
Corps at a time.’’ The gigantic war-machine had been 
patiently built and lovingly tended, but no one knew 
how to use it. 

After Mons we find Smith-Dorrien giving battle at 
Le Cateau, despite French’s wish that, he should continue 
the retreat. It is in dealing with this episode that Lord 
French is most self-revealing. In his dispatch, written 
thirteen days after the battle, French eulogised Smith- 
Dorrien’s conduct of the battle, and said that his personal 
handling of the situation saved the left wing of the 
British Army. He now says that the effects of this 
battle prejudiced the British operations up to and includ- 
ing the Battle of the Aisne. The reason for this com- 
pletely different view is that exact information is fre- 
quently not available for weeks or months, or even for 
years! But we shall require a better reason than this 
to explain why a commander docs not know a fortnight 
after a battle whether he has been saved from disaster 
or pitchforked into it. The issue about Le Cateau is 
extremely simple: Could Smith-Dorrien have avoided the 
battle or not? And not a shred of new evidence is 
adduced on this point. The fact is Smith-Dorrien did 
not lead his troops to disaster, and we can see no reason 
why Lord French should indulge now in a line of 
criticism which did not occur to him at the time. His 
might be an inconsequent mind, armed mainly with 
prejudices and doubts. We see this in the com- 
ment on the Battle of Guise. In the dispatch 
French says “it was not part of General Joffre’s plan 
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to pursue this advantage,’’ as though there were no 
reason why it should not have been pressed. The reason 
was Obvious. French did not co-operate. He could 
not fight for several days, he said. On the 30th when 
Joffre, presumably with an eye to the ground he was 
abandoning, wished the British to stand, French said he 
could not do so for several days. His reasons were that 
the Government had warned him to be cautious about 
his army, his losses, and the fact that Laurezac had 
retired twenty-four hours before the British at Mons. 
But the Government pressed him to stand on the follow- 
ing day, and Laurezac’s behavior of a week ago did not 
bear on the question. Lord Kitchener was sent to him ; 
but all to no purpose. And so French came to the 
decision which, in effect, controlled the Allied strategy. 
If he would not stand, the French could not stand with- 
out him. Kitchener, Joffre, Laurezac, and the French 
staff thought the British could stand and fight. Lord 
French took the other view. We are not reassured. 
We see no trace of a justification for his decision. It is 
true that one army had suffered heavily ; but so also had 
the German. We had lost guns and equipment. The 
Germans were marching as fast as they could away from 
theirs. And when all is said we have to remember that 
the Germans spoke of our army as of our non-commis- 
sioned officers, ‘‘an incomparable thing,’’ ‘‘a thing 
apart.”’ 

It is possibly because Lord French foresaw this line 
of criticism that he wrote his book, with its attempt to 
put the burden of his decision on to Smith-Dorrien at 
Le Cateau. But we are bound to say that the wraith is 
not laid yet. “TI feel sure,” he says, “in my own 
mind that had we realized the true effect of 
modern appliances of war in August, 1914, there would 
have been no retreat from Mons, and that if in September 
the Germans had learnt their lesson, the Allies would 
never have driven them back to the Aisne.” The gist of 
this sentence we wholly approve. Bloch had written in 
vain. Generals apparently do not read, or do not think. 
But Lord French fails to see that his reflection, while it 
bears witness to the sterility of the military mind in 
general, points an accusing question for the Allies. The 
Germans at least halted on their enemy’s territory, which 
will for years show its terrible scars. The responsibility 
of those who allowed the Germans to advance so far is 
very great. We cannot think a Foch would not have 
risked anything after the Marne to avert the possibility 
of the war of positions. But he was not in charge. In 
his stead, Lord French had a disproportionate influence. 
We say nothing of the unfairness of his explanations. They 
will be followed by others. No“ armchair critic ’’ can be 
as expert at destroying reputations as the generals them- 
selves. When Ludendorff has explained his “ gamble,’ 
and a few other generals have enriched the world with 
their memoirs, warfare will take its true rank as an art 
which only thoroughly accredited geniuses should be 
allowed to practise. 





Silusic. 


TWO THEORIES OF CONDUCTING. 
‘Tue arrival of Mr. Albert Coates in England, and his 
conductorship of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
suggest some reflections on the art of conducting as prac- 
tised and understood in this country. It is pretty safe 
to say that the ordinary member of an audience has no 
idea of the really important qualifications in a conductor. 
Provided he has an imposing back, gestures ranging from 
the graceful through the impressive to the impassioned, 
and at least one distinctive mannerism, everybody is 
satisfied. In short, the conductor is viewed as a spec- 
tacular person who interprets, more or less, to the eye 
what the music is saying to the ear. This, I believe, is 
the general view. But thera is another popular fallacy, 
analogous yet different : the conception of conducting as a 
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job easy as A B C, which anybody can undertake, 
especially any composer. All musicians, of course, know 
how ludicrous is this idea; but musicians always forget 
how ignorant is the public of practical mvsical affairs. 
Hence the romance which surrounds music and musicians 
in the popular mind, the atmosphere of illusion 
encouraged by too many musicians for the benefit of their 
own vanity and conceit. Few of us adopt a romantic 
attitude towards gardening, because most English 
people are themselves gardeners, and are quite 
familiar with the facts about weeds. But as the 
vast majority of us do not practise the arts, we 
conveniently overlook the weeding necessary in the 
artistic garden. We view art as magical of itself, the 
artist a velvet-coated gardener who does not need to 
soil his white hands with hard work or his mentality with 
any unpleasant material. 

The fact is, of course, that nine-tenths of a con- 
ductor’s work is done at rehearsals. The first essential 
in him isa mastery of men, and the second an ability to 
express his own mind. Without these, his purely musical 
capabilities are almost useless. This is why so many good 
composers are bad conductors ; for the composer, as often 
as not, is incoherent in self-expression, and of a retiring 
rather than a masterful disposition. The conductor also 
needs some purely technical qualifications, as, for 
instance, a firm, distinct beat, and a quickness at catch- 
ing the eye of a player waiting for his lead. Anything 
beyond this is mere pantomime, though it is possible that 
the kind of conductor-pantomime to which we have 
become accustomed does, by a species of imitative sense, 
help both players and audience to feel the music more 
deeply. But, as a general rule, it is safe to assume that 
it is magnetism of personality rather than picturesqueness 
of gesture that makes a good conductor. 

Now, of conductors there are two kinds; the first, 
whose ambition it is to interpret the music exactly in 
accordance with the composer’s presumed intention ; 
the second, who uses the composer’s music as a means of 
extracting the maximum of effect—not to mention the 
greatest possible glory to the conductor. Roughly, one 
may describe Richter as an example of the first, and 
Nikisch of the second type. It is, I suppose, arguable, 
though not, I think, correct, to say that a conductor’s 
business is to put more into the music than its composer 
imagined. So long as the composer is dead, nobody, can 
prove, at any rate, that the conductor is wrong. But 
when the composer is still alive, and can be consulted as 
to his wishes and intentions, the position seems to me 
very weak indeed. No wonder so many “ star”’ con- 
ductors prefer the safely dead! People do not realize 
sufficiently that most of these conductors are just as much 
virtuosi as the Pachmanns, the Tetrazzinis, and the 
Kubeliks. Instead of vocal or instrumental acrobatics, 
they indulge in orchestral pyrotechnics. As a rule, they 
specialize in half-a-dozen or a dozen compositions, and 
resolutely refuse to perform any other music. Needless 
to say, they set their faces especially against new music, 
unless a particular composer happens to be their 
speciality, and as a matter of fact, when circumstances 
force them to perform it, they often do so very indif- 
ferently. For my part, I frankly dislike them, and 
regard their virtuosity as inimical rather than helpful to 
music. 

In England, of course, owing to the musical con- 
ditions, we are not very familiar with these musicians, 
except as imported objets de lure. Our conductors, 
terribly hampered as they are by want of experience and 
opportunity, must, willy-nilly, conform to the first type. 
No man, limited to two or three rehearsals, can waste 
time in discovering ‘‘ points ’’ in Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, or in inventing effective, wonderful (and 
non-existent) diminuendos or crescendos as glosses on 
Tchaikowski’s or Wagner’s music. The Englishman is 
fortunate if he manages to get the music played exactly 
as it is written, without troubling to interpolate 
phrasings and pianissimos. Admittedly, as I have 
already pointed out several times in THE Nation, the 
English system has grave defects, but it does lead to a 
competence in dealing with new works that is, I think, 
unknown in Germany. 
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Now, speaking personally, I do not feel inclined to 
exchange the broad-minded enterprise of our best English 
concerts for the pedantry of the German or the exclusive- 
ness of the French. I would rather sacrifice some of the 
potential beauties of Schumann or Beethoven than hear 
nothing of Delius, Ireland, Stravinski, or Ravel. The 
truth, I suppose, lies, as the Greeks used to insist, “ in 
the middle.” Moreover, we English lovers of compromise 
are the very people to put the theory into practice. And 
Mr. Coates, the one English conductor with a Conti- 
nental reputation, is the man to do it. He must teach 
our ill-trained public te appreciate the difference between 
the perfect and the adequate performance of great music, 
and we must impress on him the value of experiment in 
new, non-Mengelbergian, post-Nikischian enterprises. 


Francis Toye. 





Che Brama. 


MR. BENNETT AND THE APOCRYPHA. 
“ Judith.” By Arnold Bennett. 


Tue story of Judith has lately attracted two poets, Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie and Mr. Sturge Moore, and some 
time ago the Stage Society presented Miss McCarthy in 
Mr. Moore’s version. This may have had something to 
do with Mr. Bennett’s unhappy choice of subject—un- 
happy because an ancient and honorable legend is as 
severe a test for the playwright as for the poet ; the figures 
in it being already bodied forth in the imagination b 
the race that produced them. To take liberties wit 
them is to ask for trouble, and the only possible way of 
avoiding it is to be satirical, as Anatole France was 
with Joan of Arc. Now, Mr. Bennett, though, as the 
Title showed, he is an adept in persiflage, is hardly 
a satirist. He records facts and can joke about 
them gaily enough, but he does not co-ordinate 
them either intellectually or imaginatively, He 
has a memory as Willoughby Patterne has a leg, 
and his version of “Judith’’ amounts to hardly 
more than a record of the fact that Miss McCarthy 
has appeared in the réle before in a one act play, and 
it is the custom of the West-end theatre to present plays 
in three acts. Mr. Bennett’s first act is a kind of leading 
article on the state of Bethulia under siege ; his second, 
thanks to a wonderful piece of acting by Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger, almost becomes dramatic; while the third 
declines into indifferent ballet. Interspersed are comic 
interludes provided by two comic characters, Ozias, who 
is a “Card,” and Haggith, who is a “general” from 
the Five Towns. Of tragedy or of beauty there is 
none, while the terrible will that should be in Judith 
never appears, and she is made to rely entirely on her 
alleged physical attraction, with the result that her pro- 
gress arouses no interest, as it is made to appear that 
her sole motive for killing Holofernes is to co-habit with 
Achior, and her protestations about the Lord God of 
Israel are just so much humbug, and therefore dis- 
tasteful. 

A poor play more or less is no great matter in the 
ordinary course, but at the present juncture it is rather 
important that men of letters should take the theatre at 
least as seriously as the painters who are being invited 
to co-operate. Mr. Ricketts has been to considerable 
pains to seize the chance offered to him, and has 
designed scenery and dresses worthy of the Book of 
Judith, but altogether too good for Mr. Bennett’s 
version, which makes the sincerity and power of Mr. 
Thesiger’s acting seem irrelevant. Both these artists 
understand their métier and its relation to the theatre, 
but they are cramped and handicapped by Mr. Bennett’s 
failure to understand the mystery of dramatic speech, 
which may be defined as language spoken at the height 
of an occasion, and, therefore, drawing into itself all the 
forces that have produced the occasion. Mr. Bennett 





is content to make a statement and to expect the 
audience to take his word for it. The reader of a novel 
can do that, or lay the book down; but the spectator of 
a play cannot escape without annoying others. The 
playwright has to convince his audience through his 
players of the reality of a series of occasions, and he has 
to achieve this by the co-ordination of facts and 
characters, and this is done by giving every fact and every 
character a reflection or a shadow, as, for instance, in 
Petroushka when the Old Showman plays his flute and 
the woman in the orange shawl sways to his every move- 
ment. By passing the action through another character 
it becomes humanized and living, and can be assimilated 
by the collective imagination of the audience almost 
unconsciously. But here Judith is a statement, Holo- 
fernes is a statement, Ozias is a statement, and there is 
no reaction nor reflection, although Mr. Bennett, half- 
realizing that something vital was lacking, has provided 
Haggith to burlesque Judith. If the play is burlesque, 
well and good, but in that case the acting and the pro- 
duction are wrong. Miss McCarthy takes it all with the 
most serious earnestness ; Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Thesiger 
are sincere and very competent artists; but Mr. Bennett 
is, shall we say, apocryphal? That is, whatever he 
may: be as journalist and novelist, there is some doubt as 
to his authenticity as a dramatist, and he is far more 
considerable when he is trifling than when, as here, he 
attempts to tackle a serious and an honored subject. 


GILBERT CANNAN. 





Att. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ir must be thirteen years since I last attended a private 
view at the Royal Academy, but thirteen years of the 
Royal Academy are but as yesterday; the exhibition 
that I visited last week reminded me of that fact. <A 
visit to Burlington House makes one feel that one has 
never grown older, for here are the same pictures that 
one learned to know in one’s ’teens. Not all the painters 
are the same, but the departed have successors who go 
on reproducing their work. The winds and floods of the 
movements that have revolutionised painting have beaten 
for years upon Burlington House without even shaking 
the rock of early Victorian tradition on which it is built. 
It is in the nature of academies to stereotype a tradition, 
and they always choose a bad one. The Académie des 
Beaux Arts has decreed that the plastic arts should go 
no further than Louis-Philippe—the Royal Academy 
that they should stand still under Victoria and Albert: 
the result in both cases is much the same. Often, as I 
wandered sadly through the Salon of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais, have I asked myself whether it or the 
Royal Academy had more completely succeeded in keep- 
ing itself pure and undefiled from the modernist heresies : 
I am disposed to think that in painting the honors are 
divided. But I prefer the Academy because there is less 
of it. So far as sculpture is concerned, the Academy is, 
of course, far inferior. British sculpture has never been 
very healthy, but one would be sorry to think that it is 
represented by the sculpture at the Royal Academy. M. 
Maurice Favre’s bust of Anatole France (1611) is an 
admirable likeness, and in its surroundings looks almost 
like a masterpiece, which it is not; but M. Favre is not 
English. The large equestrian statue of the King of the 
Belgians by Mr. Winans and Mr. A. J. Leslie is highly 
respectable, and would be quite at home among the 
statues of London. Mr. Pomeroy certainly did not 
intend his statuette of the King (1612) to be a caricature, 
but, if I were his Majesty, I should not like it. 

It is difficult to form a judgment about a Royal 
Academy exhibition: the standard is so low that any 
painting which is not smooth looks good, and any which 
has more than that negative quality looks like a master- 
piece. Mr. George Harcourt’s “‘ Late News’’ (201) 
seemed to me among the best pictures; it is a competent 
piece of work, satisfactory in composition and color, 
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but I should like to see it elsewhere. In any case the 
canvas is much too large, and the subject would have 
been better treated on a smaller scale. It is a genre 
picture. The “ picture of the year’’ will, 1 am sure, 
be Mr. Sargent’s huge canvas, ‘‘ Gassed ’’ (120), which 
seems to me a complete failure. The painter has begun 
with a decorative conception and proceeded to treat it 
realistically, with the result that it is successful neither 
as a naturalist reproduction of the horrors of war nor 
as a symbolical representation. The composition shows 
no sense of design and no imagination, and the picture 
is not even well painted. Mr. Sargent has never been 
a great artist, but he has been a brilliant and effective 
painter; there is no sign of his former mastery of the 
brush in this smooth painting. It is equally lacking in 
his dull weak portrait of President Wilson (135), in 
which the lack of that psychological insight which Mr. 
Sargent has never possessed is no longer counter-balanced 
by brilliancy of technique and superficial truth. The 
Italian landscape (5) is in every way the best of the 
five pictures shown by Mr. Sargent this year. So 

The best portrait that I could find in the exhibition 
is that of Mr. Philip Henry by Mr. Connard (301), which 
not only has technical qualities, but is also a study of 
character. The worst, without any doubt, is that of 
the late King Edward VII., robed and enthroned, 
‘‘ painted from his Majesty in 1909’’ by Sir Edward 
Poynter. Only a great artist could prevent a human 
being in so ridiculous a costume from looking like a doll, 
or at best a graven image. The other portraits are just 
Academy portraits, such as one has known all one’s life. 
Sir W. Orpen’s portrait of Mr. Michel Wemyss 1s 
painted with care and skill, and has all the merits of a 
fine photograph. Mr. George Henry evidently aspires 
to be an English Boldini; 1 could wish him a more 
worthy ambition. 

One of the great differences between any English 
and any French picture exhibition is the paucity of 
still-life in the former; English painters do not seem 
to appreciate the possibilities of still-life and the oppor- 
tunities that it gives to an artist. It is perhaps the best 
test of an artist’s powers.. There is little still-life in 
the Academy, and none of any particular interest, except 
Mr. Clausen’s charming little ‘“‘ Bunch of Flowers’’ 
(487); Miss Helen Bryce’s ‘‘ Blue Tea-set’’ (531) 1s 
praiseworthy. Mr. Clausen also contributes one of the 
best landscapes—a little canvas called ‘‘ New Moon in 
May ”’ (146), luminous, delicate in color, and admirably 
painted. No landscapes pleased me more than those 
of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, who has both a sense of design 
and a considerable mastery of line; his color, too, is 
agreeably clear. Mr. Arnesby Brown is another land- 
scape painter of merit; I particularly liked his ‘‘ Village 
by the Sea ’’ (96), in which the effect of space is obtained 
by simple means. 1 must not forget ‘‘On Dartmoor ”’ 
(339) by Mr. Gerald Moira, one of the two pictures in 
the show that remind one that Impressionism has 
existed ; it is decorative in design, and brilliant in color. 
“The Sands ’’ (328) and ‘‘ The West Wind ”’ (332) of 
Miss Dorothea Sharp are quite meritorious. Mr. 
Charles Sims’s decorative painting, ‘‘ The Vase’’ (79), 
is clever and pretty—rather too pretty. 

The other picture that recalls the existence of 
Impressionism is Mr. Walter Bayes’s ‘‘ Pulvis et 
Umbra ”’ (564), which is Post-impressionist—synthetic, 
rather than analytic. It is unnecessarily large, but the 
composition is highly accomplished, and the color beauti- 
fully luminous. It is the best picture in the Academy— 
not only on account of its technical qualities, but also 
because it reveals a personality. Mr. Bayes has some- 
thing to say. Yet, again, I should like to see this 
picture elsewhere, in the Salon d’ Automne, for instance. 
Very different, but quite attractive in its way, is Mr. 
G. 8. Watson’s ‘‘ Donkey-Ride’’ (285), very carefully 
—perhaps too carefully—painted, rather hard, but show- 
ing a sense of design and color; it reminds one a little of 
Felix Vallotton. Mr. Elwell’s interiors are pleasing, 
but why is the picture of an attractive person taking 
breakfast in bed called ‘‘ Demobilised ’’ ? 

There was an external change in the crowd at the 
private view: not more than half the men wore tall hats. 














This means, 1 hope, that one of the few blessings of the 
war—the disappearance of the tall hat—is not going to 
be taken away from us. One may hope that any attempt 
to revive the tyranny of evening dress will also be success- 
fully resisted. As for the ladies’ frocks, a contributor 
to a daily paper has assured us that the wraps and rain- 
coats made necessary by the May weather concealed 
marvels, and I take her word for it. Otherwise it was 
the typical crowd of an Academy private view, more 
bourgeois and less amusing than that of the private view 
of the Salon, which is enlivened by the contingents from 
Montmartre and the Latin Quarter. 


R. DE.t. 


Present-Bap Problems. 





INDUSTRIAL UNITY. 

AFTER several weeks of quiet endeavor Mr. J. H. ‘Thomas is 
able to announce that a meeting between the Executive of the 
National Union of Railwaymen and representatives of the 
numerous craft unions which cater for railway “ shopmen ”’ 
has brightened the prospect of a joint approach to the Govern- 
ment with the object of securing improved and uniform 
conditions in the various railway workshops which are not 
immediately concerned with the operation of traffic. 

The practical difficulties underlying the industrial versus 
craft unionism controversy has never been revealed in quite 
so critical a form as it was when Mr. Bonar Law insisted 
on the exclusion of the shopmen members of the N.U.R. 
from the terms of the agreement offered in the recent negotia- 
tions. The issue may be stated broadly. The N.U.R., 
desiring to build up a “ blackleg-proof” union, and finding 
that the craft and general labor unions had neglected the 
numerous bodies of workers in the various accessory depart- 
ments of a railway undertaking, decided to embark on a 
campaign which meant, in effect, the organization of an 
industrial union which should include every class of railway 
worker. According to Mr. Thomas about 100,000 of these 
skilled men and laborers have been attracted into the ranks 
of the N.U.R., but the action of this body inevitably roused 
the craft unions, and set up rivalries and jealousies which 
have caused endless anxiety to all the officials concerned. 
The complexity of the resultant problem may be realized 
from the fact that there are nearly fifty competing unions, 
and that they include craft organizations so diverse in 
character as the A.S.E., the carpenters and joiners, uphols- 
terers, saddlers and leather workers, plumbers, and. stone- 
masons. 

Following upon the adoption of the all-grades programme 
by the N.U.R., a series of negotiations was initiated with 
the craft unions, through a body known as the Railway 
Shops Organization Committee of Craft Unions. Various 
suggestions and counter-suggestions of common action were 
submitted to successive conferences, but deadlock followed 
deadlock, and in the middle of the war the negotiations were 
suspended. The presentation of the national programme, 
and the refusal of the Government to admit the claim that 
the shopmen should be included in the agreement tv 
stabilize wages until the end of the year, has brought the 
question to a head. Mr. Thomas, who made a valiant effort 
to maintain an untenable position, urged that the Govern- 
ment should disregard the domestic quarrels of the unions 
and the possible claims of similar workers outside the rail- 
ways. Mr. Bonar Law held rigidly to the view that the 
stabilization of the wages of railway members of the A.S.E., 
to take one typical example, could not be guaranteed with- 
out inviting a demand from A.S.E. men all over the country 
for a similar guarantee. Worse still for Mr. Thomas, it was 
possible for Sir Albert Stanley to produce a warning from the 
committee representing the craftsmen’s unions that a settle- 
ment must not be made with the N.U.R. on their behalf. 

The position of the N.U.R. negotiators could hardly have 
been more difficult. On the one hand their 100,000 shopmen 
members expecting to reap the harvest promised by the 
industrial union, and, on the other, the separately organized 
shopmates of these 100,000 members declining to recognize 
any agreement entered into by the N.U.R. The difficulty 
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had been long foreseen by many trade unionists and outside 
students of the subject, and probably no one had foreseen 
it more clearly than Mr. Thomas himself. 

Another effort to reach an understanding and establish 
machinery for common action was inevitable after the 
intimation of Mr. Bonar Law that the Government cannot 
negotiate on the shopmen’s claims unless all the unions 
concerned come together and submit agreed demands. Past 
experience has shown that railway shopmen have suffered 
when left to the care of the individual unions. They have 
been in a backwater, and their very security of tenure and 
the few special privileges they enjoy have helped to depress 
their general standard of wages and conditions. It appears 
essential, therefore, that if the claims of the craftsmen and 
laborers employed by the railway companies are to be effec- 
tively pressed upon the Government there must be associated 
action by all the unions concerned. To attain the necessary 
unity of purpose there must be a complete understanding, 
and that means definitely a peace treaty on the industrial 
unionism question. The N.U.R. will have to decide whether 
it is worth while to foster continued hostility by persisting 
in its declared policy of enlisting all classes of workers 
employed by a railway company, or whether its desired 
solidarity and blackleg-proof organization may not be more 
easily secured by some form of federal action. Upon this 
decision the attitude of the other unions will no doubt 
largely depend. 

The N.U.R. leaders must realize how perilous the present 
situation is not only for themselves, but for the nation. 
Mr. Thomas has stated that the public hardly realised how 
near they were to a national railway strike, and the difficulty 
over the shopmen contributed materially to the crisis which 
brought the country to the verge of what would have been 
an unparalleled disaster. If another similar crisis is to be 
avoided a new spirit of friendly co-operation must be created 
throughout the whole ranks of the railway workers. Given 
this, in place of the present conflicts of aim and opinion, 
the formulation of a scheme for common action should not 
be difficult. Failure in the past has been mainly due to the 
attempt to enter into a working arrangement without first 
securing harmony among discordant elements. 

If this stage is reached many important questions will 
still have to be decided. Take the A.S.E. members, for 
instance. This union will have to consider whether it is 
possible or desirable to enter into an agreement on behalf 
of its railway members on terms which differ from those 
applicable to works in other enginecring shops in the country. 
Ts a lower standard wage justified by reason of the advan- 
tages of security from unemployment, pension schemes, 
cheaper railway travelling, and other privileges? In other 
words, can the conditions in the railway service be fixed, 
taking department by department and shop by shop, without 
reference to conditions outside? If not, can the A.S.E. and 
the other unions concerned guarantee to secure for their 
railway members the terms they win for those in the employ 
of private firms? 

Those questions cut straight across the tangle of 
problems which make up the industrial versus craft unionism 
issue, and the answers given may do much to settle the 
controversy. If it were conceded that the railways might be 
considered as a self-contained industrial organism, wages 
and hours fixed according to grade or craft on the basis of the 
special conditions of the service, ‘the theoretical case for 
the establishment of one great railway union would be made 
out, although the administration of such a union would be 
an unenviable task. 

The application of the theory is another matter. Recent 
events have shown that an attempt to override the other 
unions affected may have disastrous results. The greater 
unionism is not likely to emerge from conflict. The approach 
to it, if indeed it should prove to be attainable, must be 
along the path of federal cssociation and friendly consulta- 
tion. In time, causes of jealousy and rivalry might be 
eliminated, and as various regrouping of forces took place 
with the development of the sense of industn@l solidarity, 
the A.S.E. and other craft unions might be willing to 
surrender members who work under special conditions as the 
railway men do. 

The same problem arises, but in a much simpler form, 
in the coal industry. The attainment of complete industrial 
solidarity here appears to be much less diffieult. The mine 
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workers, apart from those actually engaged in getting coal, 
are organized partly in the Miners’ Federation, througn the 
local associations, and partly in a small group ‘of colliery 
unions, which include winding and stationary enginemen, 
boilermen, carpenters, electricians, and so on. Because these 
men have worked in comparative isolation the larger craft 
unions have not troubled to organize them, so that the 
industry is free from the complications which tréuble the 
railway unions. In the recent negotiations the Government 
was able to consider concessions to surface workers because 
the craft unions representing them presented separate 
demands at the same time as the Miners’ Federation, and 
although they were not represented on the Coal Industry 
Commission their witnesses were heard. 

The silence of the Federation representatives at this 
stage of the Commission’s inquiry was significant, however, 
and unquestionably the whole case for the surface workers, 
and for the firemen and other specialized underground 
workers, would have bee. stronger if ‘it had been presented 
by a united body. Here, again, the surface workers are 
disappointed with the concessions gained, and this ‘may 
lead to a movement for some form of national federal action 
with the Miners’ Federation in future. 

The broad lesson to be learned from the negotiations of 
the railwaymen and miners is that the potentialities of 
trade unionism to improve the conditions of the workers can 
never be fully realized while the dissensions which 
arise from the present organization of the unions are 
allowed to continue. Wise leaders will spare no effort to 
eliminate sectionalism, which at best is a costly failure in 
industrial disputes, and to promote unity of action among 
all groups of unions which have an affinity. The whole 
question needs to be reconsidered in the light of the new 
conditions created by the war, and it is doubtful if the 
Trade Union Congress will be able any longer to evade close 
contact with this thorny problem. At the Derby meeting 
last year the discussion on the question was monopolized by 
a few angry speeches in which charges of “ poaching” were 
bandied about in unedifying fashion. Something more 
statesmanlike is sorely needed, and the Congress leaders 
would do well to go to Glasgow this year prepared both to 
preach a healing gospel of friendly co-operation, and to 
suggest practical proposals for securing unity of organization 
and purpose among the unions which are now divided and 
weakened by their domestic quarrels. 

: W. M. 





Communications, 





THE ACTORS’ CHARTER. 
Yo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—All who are interested, from whatever standpoint, 
in the welfare of the drama, must be heartened by the 
energy of the Actors’ Association, which has culminated in 
the securing of a Standard Contract. Never were trade 
union organisers faced with a more formidable task than 
when they set out to overcome by assault the chaos of the 
dramatic profession. For theatrical life is not only hedged 
about with the traditions of commercialism, but it is also 
a stronghold of individualism. At first the profession re- 
sented the idea of trade unionism as undignified, but this idle 
folly was soon routed by the combination of courageous 
propaganda and of economic fact. The tremendous rise in 
the cost of living forced the lower-paid ranks of the actors 
to unite in despite of any remnants of false pride. The 
managers might still expect the chorus girl to rehearse for 
nothing and dress like a duchess on a wage of thirty-five 
shillings for those weeks in the year when she was in work ; 
bat those expectations were happily in vain. The logic of 
events proved irresistible. The Actors’ Association beeame 
a trade union: members poured in and the 800 of last 
year became the 6,000 of to-day. The influx strengthened 
the capable hands ‘of the Council, with Sydney Valentine 
as President, Norman McKinnel as Vice-President, and 
Alfred Lugg as Secretary. They were enabled to take action 











and to settle the bread-and-butter question without delay. 
| An agreement has been reachetl between the Associa- 
; tion and the West-End managers, though at the time of 
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writing the dispute with Mr. Cochran has not been settled. 
It is based on the lines of most trade union settlements 
between employers and employed: it is, roughly, an 
“hours and wages’”’ understanding. The minimum wage 
of the actor (the word must, of course, be interpreted bi- 
sexually) is to be £3 for a week of acting and £2 for a 
week of rehearsing. Engagements must be either for the 
run of the piece or for a period of not less than four weeks, 
with fourteen days’ notice on either side. A week is defined 
as eight performances (nine in the case of musical comedy) 
and extra performances must receive extra pay at standard 
rates. Negotiations with the touring managers are still in 
progress, and as the majority of the profession work “on 
the road,” it is to be hoped that an equally satisfactory 
accommodation will be reached. 

But the Actors’ Association has not limited’ itself to the 
consideration of hours and wages, vital though such con- 
siderations are. Mr. Sydney Valentine, speaking as chair- 
man at the special general meeting at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on April 27th, said that there would be established 
in time a proper training-school for actors and that they 
hoped to make the Association the only means of entry into 
the profession. What is this but the revival of the guild 
and the assumption by the producer of responsibility to the 
public for the quality of his wares? No wonder that Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite, speaking late in the afternoon, justified 
trade unionism in an artistic profession against snobbish 
criticism by an allusion to the medieval guilds. Control of 
entry to the profession by the existing members is a strong 
weapon against the unscrupulous employer who would go 
out into the highways and the hedges for cheap and un- 
qualified labour. The ordinary actor can always justify the 
wretched state of our drama by pointing to the commercial 
syndicate that buys its labor as it buys its programme- 
paper. If the employer can only obtain labour that has 
passed through the training authorised by the union, then 
the union takes responsibility for the quality. Mr. Valentine 
also foreshadowed an Actors’ Association Theatre, and, 
indeed, such a proposal is the logical outcome of a trade 
unionism which accepts responsibility while it demands its 
rights. The National and Municipal Theatres of to-morrow 
will assuredly not be run by an official in Whitehall or by 
the local sons of Bumble. They will be controlled by the 
actors themselves. 

The plague of the dramatic profession has always been 
the casual laborer, the semi-amateur with private means 
who, seeking work as an outlet for energy or vanity and as 
a source of excitement, would gladly accept a wage that 
meant penury to the genuine professional. This pest is 
dispelled by the arrival of an alert trade unionism, and 
the disappearance of the snobbishness which considered 
organization degrading. The idea of a Middle-Class Union 
is still-born. The organization of people as consumers 
cannot rival in strength their organization as producers: we 
have only to consider the number of co-operators in the 
country and to balance their power with that of well- 
organized, but numerically inferior, trade unions. The 
professional classes can only achieve strength by union, and 
by union on the basis of their production, a truth long 
realized by the doctors and lawyers. At last the Actors’ 
Association has stepped in and secured the real blessing of a 
standard contract: it remains for the Authors’ Society to 
wring the same concession from the publishers. That, and 
no Middle-Class Union, is the path to power of the oppressed 
professional. 

It seems, then, that the Actors’ Asseciation means 
business, and by business it means more than “ hours and 
wages’ agreements. It means to reconstruct the whole 
status of the profession. Take, for instance, the case of 
stage-children. At present licences for their employment 
must be obtained from Petty Sessional Courts—that is to 
say, from an external authority. The Association rightly 
claims that such a problem should be settled by the pro- 
fession, and, having received Governmental recognition 
through the Minister of Education, it is setting to work to 
thrash the matter out from an internal standpoint. The 
whole situation may be summed up. in the word responsi- 
bility. The association intends to be responsible to its 
members for making their profession “one that everyone 
could be proud to belong to, a profession in which all 
members could live an honest and a wholesome life.”” It also 





intends to give the community a pledge that every actor 
is a trained and competent artist, and that, as far as in it 
lies, the English drama shall be rescued from the exploita- 
tion of syndicates who think only in terms of dividends. 
There may still be a long way to go, but there seems to be 
no lack of determination in the voyagers and no lack of 
skill in the . uides.—Yours, &c., 
Ivor Brown. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE DEPORTATION OF RUSSIAN POLITICAL 
REFUGEES. 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the 
harsh treatment to which certain Russians resident in this 
country are being subjected by the British authorities ? 

There is in London a society known as the Russian 
Delegates’ Committee, representing various groups of 
Russians in London. This committee is recognised by the 
British Government, and was formed immediately after the 
downfall of Tsardom to deal with matters concerning the 
repatriation of those Russians who had fied from the 
cruelties of the Tsarist regime. The Committee also cares 
for the dependants of those Russians who were returned 
under the Conventions Act. At present it has on its list the 
names of a large number of Russians who have for a con- 
siderable time been anxious to return to Russia. 

Your readers mzy be surprised to learn that a number of 
those men have been arrested, and, without being charged, 
are now in prison awaiting deportation. Not only so, but a 
few days ago, when visiting the office of the committee, I 
found that a letter had been received by the secretary from 
a man in Brixton prison, saying that he and others there 
had been told that they were to be deported and handed over 
to Koltchak. 

If this threat is to be carried out, then those men are 
in actual fact under sentence of death, and that without any 
trial whatever. 

No words of mine can express the bitter humiliation 
which I, as a Britisher, felt, when another British-born 
woman, the mother of a large family, told me that she had 
heard that her husband was to be handed over to Koltchak. 

Surely this is a matter which calls for the immediate 
attention of Parliament. 

If we are sincere in our advocacy of the principle of self- 
determination for peoples, surely we ought to concede the 
same principle to individuals. 

The Russian Delegates’ Committee hold that if Britain 
is at war with Russia, then Russians here might be in- 
terned, as in the case of Germans during the war, and ‘that 
if Britain is not at war with Russia, then Russians alleged 
to be guilty of crime against British law should be duly 
charged and brought to public trial. 

Further, I am informed that in addition to those on the 
list of the Russian Delegates’ Committee, there are, in 
Brixton prison awaiting deportation, about one hundred 
Russians who have not been charged. I submit that the 
public has a right to know whether those men are to have 
any choice in determining whether they are to be handed 
over to Koltchak, the Tsarist counter-revolutionary.—Yours 
truly, 





M. Bripcrs ADaMs. 
Tondon. April 29th, 1919. 


PARIS AND FRANCE. 

Srmr,—Mr. Robert Dell said not so long ago that Paris 
was not France. He is right. For six months I have lived 
among the civilians of the Nord. In this department are 
found some of the biggest French mines, and in “ peace time”’ 
the villages@ere full of busy workmen. This is not the 
France of the Paris Press. I hear men here in estaminets 
and in their homes speaking well of M. Renaudel and 
Jaurés, and the feeling against M. Clemenceau’s industrial 
policy is very great. Indeed, this last is the most notable 
thing in local political talk. It is said that M. Clemenceau 
loves the masters and cares nothing for the “ doléances ”’ of 
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THE DICTIONARY DISCOVERS A NEW WORD. 





GREAT LEXICOGRAPHER HELPED BY AUTHORS AND MEN OF ACTION. 








A distinguished lexicographer has before him for analysis 
a new word, and so, with the industry characteristic of his 
profession, he is trying to find out exactly what it means, 

The new edition of the world-famous dictionary he is editing 
is nearly ready for the Press. He is considering for publication 
all sorts of words which the last few years have made English, 
such as “ camouflage,’? which a French dictionary describes as 
‘*a whiff of smoke,’’ but which the war has made to mean “a 
form of disguise.”’ 

‘* Stunt,”? too, is occupying his attention, and “‘ joy-ride”’; 
and ‘‘ Blighty’? and ‘“‘ napoo.’? And also he has spent some 
time in investigating the newest educative system in order to 
find out exactly how to describe the magic word 


“ PELMANISM.” 


How would you describe it? Several famous people were 
asked at random the other day, and this is what they said :— 


MR. CILBERT FRANKAU, 
the eminent novelist and poet: 
“A system of thought education, much in vogue during the 
great war. Its inventors claim that their system enables the 
average mind to triumph over the things that matter.” 


MR. CEORCE R. SIMS, 


the well-known journalist and playwright, who enjoys the 
reputation of being Britain’s most prolific writer: 

“The name applied to a system of mind and memory 
training, which develops the mental faculties to the fullest 
capacity, and enables those who follow it assiduously to obtain 
Ai efficiency as combatants in the battle of brains.” 


MR. SPENCER LEICH HUCHES, M.P. 


‘*A cure for that tired feeling in the mind, teaching the 
flabby-minded and sloppy-thinking how to become alert and 
accurate, really to see what they look at, to hear what they listen 
to, to appreciate the value of that which is seen and heard 
and to make use of it. Pelmanism does not teach one how 
to look through a brick wall, but it trains one to be able to know 
pretty well by analysis and imagination what must be going on 
on the other side.” 


MR. N. PEMBERTON BILLINC, 


‘© Pelmanism—Cerebral Calisthenics.” 


M.P., 


Kipling once said something about the power of the Word— 
the live, masterful word that walks about and causes things to 
be done. 

There is one word which is doing this at the present moment. 
That word is Pelmanism. You meet it wherever you go. It is 
the topic of the hour 
One morning paper tells us about Pelmanism at breakfast- 
time. It takes up, in reading matter, more space than the 
Peace Conference. A second journal takes ‘‘ The Progress of 
Pelmanism ” as the subject of its leading article, and, on 
another page, at the foot of some topical notes, prints some 
verses telling all 

ee er a ee 
‘* Readers be sure and Pelmanise.” 

A leading review contains a correspondence on what 
Pelmanism is, and ‘‘ One of Them,’’ the poem-novel in which 
Mr. Frankau has satirised the phases of the war, contains the 
lines :— 

“* Turned a blear-eyed pauper to a swell man 
‘* In six sharp weeks of concentrated Pelman.” 


THE WAY TO PROMOTION. 


Then the post brings a soldier’s letter from the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. ‘“ You will be glad to hear,” it runs, 
“‘that I have just been promoted. I attribute this entirely to 
the Pelman Course you enrolled me for last Christmas. It’s the 
best present I’ve ever had. Lots of our fellows are Pelmanising 
wut here. It’s the best cure tor that ‘ fed-up feeling ’ we are all 
apt to get while waiting for the return to good old civvies.”’ 

At the office there is a vacancy on the staff. On your desk 
is a pile of cuttings from the ‘‘ small advertisements.” A very 
ordinary lot seemingly—nothing to distinguish one from 
another. But what is this? 

Young man, Just demobilised. Requires position as 
clerk. 23 years of age. Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Pelmanised brain. Bright, energetic, and trustworthy. 

This is something different. A ‘‘ Pelmanised brain.’”’ Just 
what is needed. You drop a line and ask him to call. 











You lunch with a friend. ‘‘ How do you remember all your 
orders? ” your friend asks the smart and busy waitress. Back, 
with the inevitable smile, comes the inevitable answer: 
‘* Pelmanism, sir—just Pelmanism.”’ 

Over coffee you pick up the illustrated papers—Punch and 
two others. Each refers to Pelmanism. Two make it the subject 
of illustrations; one of an article. 


DARLINC’S LATEST. 


Later, at the club, a barrister-friend strolls in. ‘‘ Have you 
heard Darling’s latest?’ he asks, speaking of a Judge famous 
for his wit and his erudition. Then he tells the story of how 
the famous Judge, hearing evidence of ‘‘a highly-British com- 
pound which has made certain great men what they are.” 
remarked: ‘‘ I thought that was Pelmanism.” 

Nor is that the only phrase of the kind Mr. Justice Darling 
has used. ‘‘I believe there 1s a system by which you can 
become a General or an Admiral in a very short time,” he said 
in another case. This time he left the word Pelmanism out; 
what he meant was too obvious. 


AT THE PLAY. 


A political friend joins the group. He is standing for 
Parliament, and hands round a copy of his election address. 
There is the word again. Among his many qualifications he 
states that ‘‘ I am a Pelman student.” 

After an animated conversation on the subject of Pelmanism, 
you leave the club and go toa theatre. You see Arnold Bennett’s 
witty play, ‘‘ The Title.” The acting is excellent, the dialogue 
sparkling, and it is like meeting an old friend to hear : 

Mr. Culver: ‘‘I believe I’ve found out your secret, Mrs. 
Culver—you’re undergoing a course of Pelmanism with 
those sixty generals and forty admirals.” 

You remember, too, that on a previous night at the Palace 
revue, ‘‘ Hullo, America,’? Pelmanism was the subject of a 
skit in a topical sketch. 

And so home, as Pepys would say, and, after the usual half- 
hour with the “ Little Grey-Books ’—to bed. 

All the above facts, and you could quote a thousand more, 
have made the three words, ‘‘ Pelmanism,’’ ‘‘ Pelmanist,’? and 
‘‘Pelmanise,” the current coin of speech. Distinguished 
authors, editors, professors, educationalists, scientists, members 
of Parliament, and public men continually advocate the practice 
of Pelmanism in articles and speeches. 

It is a World-Topic, and everywhere it makes for World- 


Welfare. 
44 EDITIONS! 
World’s Most Widely-Read Book. 


“Mind and Memory ”—which tells all about Pelmanism, 
what it is, and what it does—is now in its forty-fourth edition. 

More than three million copies of this booklet have been 
supplied to people who have written asking for it! 

You should read ‘‘ Mind and Memory.” Only by getting 
this booklet and the literature which accompanies it can you 
come to a full realisation of what Pelmanism means to you. 

Amongst its contents you will find the following :— 


What Pelmanism is. 

The Work of the Institute. 

A New Feature of the Course. 
Pelmanism for Women. 

The Scope of the Course. 

An Investigation by “ Truth.” 
What Newspapers Say. 

What Prominent Men Say. 
Letters from Pelmanists. 
Letters from Women Pelmanists. 
A Synopsis of the Course. 
Questions Often Asked. 

How to Enrol for the Course. 


Write for this book to-day to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. By return you will 
receive not only a free copy of this book but also a reprint 
from 7ruth’s famous Report on Pelmanism, and particulars 


showing how you can enrol for a Course of Pelmanism at a 
reduced fee. 


Then you will begin to know that you need Pelmanism—that 
Pelmanism is your road to success—that you cannot afford to 
neglect it. Apply to-day (a postcard will do) in order to receive 
the above free by return post, 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, 


Melbourne; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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the men. The Government is blamed fiercely for the terribly 
high cost of living, and every breakdown in local rationing 
is traced back to it. 


A district holding such opinions was not likely to ~ 


receive the news of Villain’s acquittal with any joy. Even 
Paris protested, and here in the Nord feeling ran very 
high indeed. 

As far as regards the Peace terms, they are naturally 
very keen that Germany should make full reparation for 
the damage done.—Yours, &c., 


W. J. THorne. 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION BILL. 

Sir,—Reading Goldsmith’s Essays recently, I came upon 
a passage which might appropriately be read and pondered 
upon by all those who oppose the Anti-Vivisection Bill: “Of 
all the beasts that graze the lawn or hunt the forest, a dog 
is the only animal that, leaving his fellows, attempts to 
cultivate the friendship of man; to man he looks in all his 
necessities with a speaking eye for assistance ; exerts for him 
all the little service in his power with cheerfulness and 
pleasure; for him bears famine and fatigue with patience 
and resignation; no injuries can abate his fidelity; no 
distress induce him to forsake his benefactor; studious to 
please, and fearing to offend, he is still a humble, steadfast 
dependent ; and in him alone fawning is not flattery. How 
unkind then to torture this faithful creature, who has left 
the forest to claim the protection of man! How ungrateful 
a return to the trusty animal for all his services! ”’ 

We are still expected to persevere in the barbarism which 
characterized the period in which Goldsmith wrote !—Yours, 
&e., 

C. L. WitiiaMs. 

27, Sidney Road, Bedford. May Ist, 1919. 


RELEASE OF C.O’S. 

Sir,—We have watched with igterest your stand on 
behalf of the Conscientious Objector$%nd in view of this we 
beg respectfully to place our case before you. 

In 1916 all of us were granted Non-Combatant Service 
on conscientious grounds by the tribunals set up by the 
Government, and were thus proved ‘to be Conscientious 
Objectors within the meaning of the Military Service Act. 
The compromise for Non-Combatant Service was stated to be 
for the duration of the war, but, as far as we can see at 
present, there is little likelihood of our being released when 
this is accomplished at the signing of the Peace. In view of 
the fact that we are marked “ Machinery of Demobilization,” 
since there is so much uncertainty as to the actual meaning 
of the above terms, we shall be glad to get some assurance 
that our release will shortily follow the signing of Peace. 

News has recently come to hand of the liberation of all 
kinds of military defaulters, including Conscientious 
Objectors who have served terms of imprisonment, and it 
occurs to us that we may have been overlooked as Conscien- 
tious Objectors also, in spite of the fact that we have a legal 
status, and a record of three years’ service in France. We 
have kept our contract with the Government who passed the 
Military Service Act, and rave worked faithfully and well. 

We do not share in any of the increases in pay which 
have been granted to all other soldiers, our pay remains at 
one shilling per day, and we are excluded from all gratuities, 
bounties, &c. This, however, does mot greatly concern us ; 
what we desire is our release from further Military Service, 
according to the compromise of 1916 and the word of the 
Government of that day.—Yours, &c., 

ist Scortisn Coy., N.C.C. 
James TORRANCE. 
Watter E. Farr. 
GiueErt EK. Prreorr. 
B.F.F., France. April 29th, 1919. 





THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Sir,-T agree with Tur Nation in saying that the 
Entente has made a mockery of the great project of the 
League of Nations. In its place we have a League of 
Christians playing their usual game of robbing the Ottoman 
Turk of his heritage. In vain our rulers have been warned 
that trowble would accrue in India and Egypt if they 
persisted in their scheme for the dismemberment of the 





Ottoman Empire. The Muslim world has not forgotten that 
England came to an agreement with Czarist Russia, whereby 
the latter was to take possession of Constantinople—the seat 
of the “Khalifa. The whole Muslim world is united in 
wishing to see, not only Constantinople, but the Ottoman 
Empire, left intact in the hands of the Turks. They do not 
want the last Muslim Empire to disappear in order to 
satisfy Christian greed.—Yours, &c., 
25, Russell Square, Brighton. 


THE GERMAN IDEA OF A CONTINENTAL 

, COALITION. 

Sm,—yYour note saying that the idea of a Continental 
Coalition against the Anglo-Saxons, preached by the 
“ Vossische Zeitung,” “has now rallied to its support”’ the 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte’’ seems to have been written 
under some misapprehension. The idea has been the charac- 
teristic “stunt” of the “ Sozialistische Monatshefte’’ at 
any rate since 1915. (This was pointed out in my book on 
German Social Democracy during the war.) The three organs 
in which the Continental Idea, including the idea of a 
rapprochement with France, has been steadily advocated 
during the past few years are the Conservative “ Kreuz- 
Zeitung” (in the articles of Otto Hoetzsch), the Jingo Radi- 
cal “ Vossische Zeitung,” and the Imperialist Social-Demo- 
crat “ Sozialistische Monatshefte ”—a curiously assorted trio. 
If, therefore, your only ground for believing that the idea 
is gaining fresh support in Germany is that its appearance in 
the “ Sozialistische Monatshefte’’ has not till now come under 
your notice, you have perhaps disquieted yourself in vain.— 
Yours, &c., 

Epwyn Bevan. 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





Poetrp. 


THE DOG. 
Tur. dog was there, outside her door, 
She gave it food and drink, 
She gave it shelter from the cold : 
It was the night young Molly robbed 
An old fool of his gold. 


“Molly,” T said, “ you'll go to hell--—. ” 
And yet I half believed 
That ugly, famished, tottering cur 
Would bark outside the gates of Heaven, 
To open ‘them for Her! 
W. H. Davirs. 


A CHILD’S PET. 
WueEn T sailed out of Baltimore, 
With twice a thousand head of sheep, 
They would not eat, they would not drink, 
But bleated o’er the deep. 


Tnside the pens we crawled each day, 
To sort the living from the dead ; 

And when we reached the Mersey’s mouth, 
Had lost five hundred head. 


Yet every night and day one sheep, 
That had no fear of man or sea, 

Stuck through the bars its pleading face, 
And it was stroked by me. 


And to the sheep-men standing near, 

“You see,” I said, “this one tame sheep : 
Tt seems a child has lost her pet, 

And cried herself to sleep.”’ 


So every time we passed it by, 
Sailing to Engtand’s slaughter-house, 

Fight ragged sheep-men—tramps and thieves— 
Would stroke that sheep’s black nose. 


W. H. Davies, 
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nt ave Lhe Short Story Course at the pou 
Teed London Correspondence College La 


IIS Course has been prepared by Mr. Max Pemberton—who has had the valuable 
collaboration of some of the leading authors of the day. It is a Course intended to help 


the many inexperienced men and women who are seeking at this time not only to write 


; short stories but also to sell them. 
ta 






The story-teller undoubtedly is born and not made. Buta great deal can be done to help 
the the student who has the necessary flair, and this the College seeks to do. Its lessons are 
vad given by correspondence, and every student has the advantage of the advice and teaching of 
_ an expert examiner. ; 
= To this Course Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (professor of English Literature at Cambridge), Mrs. 
eo W. K. Clifford, Mr W. Pett Ridge, Mr. Newman Flower (the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell’s), 
‘aes Mr. Charles Garvice, and Mr. W. B. Maxwell have contributed; while Mr. Pemberton himself 
S . includes several papers. The instruction is progressive and set out in the simplest manner. Much 
Sed of it will save the student years of labour. It embodies the experience of men who have themselves 
a succeeded. It is, in essence, the outcome of success. : 
ft There never has been so great a demand for good short stories as at the present moment. 
onl Many are unable to avail themselves of the opportunity simply from lack of experience. — They are 
rio unable to make the best use of their ideas. In brief, they need just that measure of instruction 
nee which the College now supplies. ; : j ; ; 

7“w Such aspirants will find in the Short Story Course of the London Correspondence College the 
vder best teaching. that could be offered—that of authors whose careers have been devoted to the 
9 writing of successful stories. 

Special Courses also provided in Journalism, Verse-writing, cic. Full particulars post free from the Secretary 
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The London Correspondence College 
12, Albion House, New Oxtord St., London, W.C.1 
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A Peace of Reconciliation. | “| 


PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held in the 


ALBERT HALL 


Q 
Monday, May 19th 
at 8 p.m. | 
To urge the Government to take immediate steps to \ oC ; oa 
relieve the FAMINE CONDITIONS consequent on , 
the BLOCKADE. 
To remove the Restrictions on Trade, and to pursue a 


policy of IMPARTIAL JUSTICE to all peoples. 


and 
ae (chair) Chocolate 


EARL BEAUCHAMP 
Tue Lorp BisHop or SOUTHWARK 











Lr.-Com. THE How, J. M. Kenwortuy The recognised standard of British 
(M.P. for Central Hull) manufacture. 
Miss MaupE RoypeENn 


Mr. ROBERT SMILLIE 


Tue Rev. Principat A. E. Garvig, D.D, | MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 
ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket only. 


Numbered and Reserved Seats on early application. 
All applications for Tickets to be made to Miss ELLis, ‘‘ Fight Cadbury, Bournville. 
the Famine Council,” Room 337, Bank Chambers, 329, High 
Holborn, W.C.2, (Telephone : Holborn 2494) from whom Posters 
and Handbills may also be obtained. 
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The orld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation”? Orricr, THurspay NiGHT. 

Tux following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend ‘to the notice of our readers :— 

‘‘ History of the French Novel to the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Vol. 11., 1800-1900. By George Saintsbury. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 

“ Loyalties.” Poems by John Drinkwater. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. ds.) 

“An English Prison from Within.” By Stephen Hobhouse. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

“What is the Kingdom of Heaven?” By A. Clutton Brock. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

“The Gay-Dombeys.”’ A Novel. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 

* * * 

In Central South Africa, said the traveller to me, 
sleeping sickness, where it once slew in thousands, was, when 
I was there, slaying in tens of thousands. ‘The plume-hunters 
have been there and have made a clean sweep. In some 
districts, you may travel scores of miles and hardly see a 
bird. The white man’s mission out there, he said, is the 
intensive cultivation of the tzetze fly. When I came back from 
one of my travels, I went to the docks and spied a 
small oblong wooden box, on which was written—“ one crate, 
humming.’’ In that box, there were fifteen hundred skins 
of humming birds I know nothing about politics or 
literature, he went cn, but I have a pair of eyes and some 
wits behind them. It won’t be the Pichons and Churchills 
and Ludendorffs and Orlandos who will be the death of us 
all. It will be the insect. Your European Junkers are 
simply one kind of germ-breeder. Another kind are 
ornithologists, sportsmen, farmers, gamekeepers, hunters, 
zuzzlers, Boards of Agriculture, hordes of officials (natural 
life-haters—the only natural thing about them), women, and 
millinery merchants. What chance has the bird against 
these hosts, and what can keep the insect in its proper place 
but the birds? The bird is doomed from the sparrow to the 
bird of paradise, and I thank God that when that day comes 
I shall only be a handful of bones. 

x * * 

Now, he said, what is the use of you literary men, if 
you don’t see this and put it down on paper? This year, as 
ever is going to be a feather year. But there won’t be 
many more of them. In a very few years, the bird population 
of the tropics will be shot out as cleanly as though they were 
a single English plantation of pheasants. Your poets, I 
take it, do not go and stare at women’s hats, poultry shops, 
and museums for rhymes. It seems to me that the real thing, 
the man who knows what it feels like to be carried to heaven 
in a cloud of starlings and cannot tell the difference between 
his beating heart and the clapping pinions of the cushat :— 

‘* There like a bird, it sits and sings, 
And whets and claps its silver wings ”’ 
(this, a murmur from me, the Carter Paterson’s man of 
other men’s notions, by profession); he will lie like a cold 
stone on the bald earth, without his birds. He will look up 
from women’s eyes to women’s hats and beyond women’s hats 
to a Venezuela swamp, where a fluttering scarlet tanager 
beats the ooze with her wings and shrieks for her mate to 
come and be slain by the lurking human fiend in the thicket 
hard by. If he sees rose and not scarlet, then I have no vse 
for poets. Give me the honest man who cannot speak, much 
less sing, for rage at these blasphemies and for joy and love 
of these miracles of life, who are yet our fellow-creatures. 
Two sparrows are sold for a farthing, but not all the wealth 
of England can buy the worth of one live one. 
* *% a 

He fixed me with his glittering eye and I thought of 
Shelley’s skylark, whose song was the unseen Jacob’s ladder 
into the holy of holies ; of the prayer of Coleridge, of Blake’s 





wrens and. robins; of Cowper's hares; of Courthope’s 
“ Paradise of Birds,’’ where the souls of the persecutors are 
the snowflakes eternally whirled and driven about the Pole; 
of that obscure old poet, Patrick Carey, who wrote :— 


“Whilst I admir’d the nightingale, 
These notes she warbled o’er. 
‘No melody 
Indeed have I, 
Admire me then no more ; 
God has it in His choice 
To give the owl, or me, this voice ; 
"Tis He, ‘tis He, that makes me tell my tale;’ 
Thus sang the nightingale ”’ ; 


of Vaughan’s “ And now as fresh and cheerful as the light 
Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing Unto that 
Providence, whose unseen arm curb’d them, and cloath’d thee 
well and warm”; of Hermann Melville who bowed himself 
before the white albatross as it were a golden, burning bush 
and he stood on holy ground; of “ Thou wast not born for 
death, immortal bird’’; of Whitman’s great song of the 
widowed song-sparrow ; of W. H. Davies and Ralph Hodgson 
and of others to whom “ bird ” does not merely rhyme with 
“word,” but who have felt Blake’s “ for everything that lives 
is holy ” in the very pith of their souls. But I had something 
more substantial up my sleeve. In a supplement to “ The 
Saturday Review,” of September 3rd, 1911, was published a 
poem by Ralph Hodgson, called “To Deck a Woman,” in 
109 four-line stanzas. It has never been printed in bouk- 


‘form, and this I found and handed to my traveller. 


* * * 


THis poem is not like “ Eve,” “ Stupidity Street,” “ The 
Bull,” “The Song of Honor,” and “The Bells of Heaven,” 
an emanation of the very soul of melody. It is too long, its 
speed, light, and beauty are a trifle compromised by some 
harsh idiom in detail, and by a spilling over of the poem’s 
unity into little wayside pools and rivulets of song. What 
the poem needs, in fact, is the Recording Angel with a blue 
pencil. But it has some matchless things in it, where Mr. 
Hodgson’s three graces meet—a poetic consonance, now soft 
as the linnet’s bubbling song, now wild, grand, and solemn, 
like the yaffle’s laughter; detinite hold on the material, 
and what old Puttenham calls the essence of pvetry 
—furor :— 

“For thee he dragged his shambles through 
The forests of my burning land, 
In my insulted snows I knew 
A labour of thy privy hand.”’ 


“Farth’s miscellany of tongues complete name thee (the 
feather-weaver) vile.” Thus Mr. Hodgson’s muse ranges frum 
bitter scurn to elegy * sweet though in sadness ”’ :— 


‘*And morning was a flaming brand 
And eve a poppy late and long, 
And lovetime was upon the land 
And all the world was sick for song. 


“ 


I wandered aimless in the leaves, 

All bracken birds, and ribboned wings, 
And babble-dawns and lyric-eves, 

And reveries of perished things. 


I saw the wood all trailing bowers, 
And boundless summer green above-- 
Ah, swathen all in summer flowers 
Still waiting for their summer dove! ”’ 


“{ sought my birds and found them not’”’—this is the 
requiem of the spirit of life who speaks, and assuredly for the 
poet who will not speak up for his birds, whose words are not 
winged and pen a dagger in their defence—may he be 
drowned in rosewater ! 


H. J. M. 
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COLOUR and LIFE. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is a sign of the times that when he sets out to choose lis mufti 
I the demobilised man demands colour. 

Psychologically, it is only natural. For too long he has been 
living in a world of hideous drab, and his whole nature craves 
for relief. And clothes have an effect on the wearer. 

Just before war broke out we were undergoing a similar reac- 
tion against drabness. The season of 1914 had been remarkable 
for a mild revolution against the dreary old Victorian conven- 
tions which bound the male to drabs, and greys and blacks: man, 
possibly influenced by the example of woman, had discovered that, 
after all, even he ecculd exchange drabness for light, and feel 
unashamed, 

But in spite of his cravings, it would have been long before 
the ordinary tradition-hampered man would have dared on his 
own. initiative; he is a timid beast, sartorially, and has to be 
guided. Therefore, manufacturers were approached and instructed 
to provide cleverly subdued blendings of rich subtle colours, and 
the ordinary man did not realise that he was walking the dusty 
pavement literally in purple and gold. 

All he was aware of was that his garments pleased him and 
gave him emotions he had never experienced from blacks end 
greys. And, as his taste began to awaken, he found that there 
were opportunities for individualism in his attire which pleased 
him. To be able to call for a mixture of rnsset brown and peacock 
blue, indigo and purple, or pheasant and violet, and to be con- 
scious that there would be nothing in the finished garment to 
eall for busman’s ribaldry, tickled his pride and flattered his 
nascent artistic sense. 

* * 








* * os 

That was in 1914. . . . Then war came and a world of drab 
and mud. And for nearly five years Art, Beauty, Joy, and Life 
have heen things of no account. 

Now, after years of this horrible world, this death in life, 
Youth has returned with a fierce loathing of ugliness, clamouring 
for colour, for brightness, for life and joy. 

* * - * ms 

This House will again produce its own exclusive materials in 
the near future. Meanwhile, the present stock can only claim 
to be the best in design the manufacturers have been able to 
make during war time. And the prices are not absolutely wicked. 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s.; Dinner Suits from £12 12s.; Over- 
coais from £10 10s. 


TWD ESTABLISITMENTS ONLY 
14 OLD BOND STREET.W.® 
11135 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. WC 

















My “SWAN— 


“The only thing | carried 
through GALLIPOLI 
and brought back 
ina whole and 
sound condition. | 
would not part with 
it for Ten Pounds.” 


EXTRACT FROM A WOUNDED 
SOLDIER'S LETTER. 





OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
At pre-war prices from 10/6. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, Ltd. 
79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toron o. 





For al! Fountain or Steel Pens 
use ‘“‘SWAN” Ink. 6d., gd. and 1s, 


























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICE: YOKOHAMA. LONDON OFFICE: 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Yen 48,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP Yen 42,000,000 |‘RESERVE FUND Yen 25,900,000 


The Seventy-eighth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was 
held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1919, when the 
Directors submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of 
the Bank, and the Profit and Loss Account for the half-year ended 
3lst December, 1918, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

LIABILITIES. ¥ 
CARTEL CBT UDP o.ccccecsessccceseccssscenes 
ReESCrve FUN ..nccccocrscoee secceee 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts . 
Notes in Circulation.................. 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) .... 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discount 

















other Sums due by the Bank ..................cccccscscssscesere 797 899,602.28 
PR vieme URCUREIOG  ccccccrcccccccesscessccssccsccccssconsnsecoesvecsousocecs 9,220.77 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 

MS ——_ cacscsensicscccnanacsvencsscnconscsbiciinnececnbeuensneauetbncenannenen 3,104,002.92 
Net Profit for the past BAl-Vear ...cccccccccsseccsccssscccesessseseses 3,317,561.04 

Yen 1,442,062,573.82 
ASSBTS. 
Cash A*eount— Y 

BD I 6d cinessececensmiarxntpeepackcseqaesenasunnents 48,348,508.62 

EE TOON sisvnsveccsdeccnccenses .. 105,010,513.47 153,359,022.09 
Tnvestments in Public Securities .........cccceceeseceeseneseeeeeees 103,271,411.72 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. — ............e00 . 487,836,246.99 
Bill receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 690,770,533.00 
Billion. GG VOreign WORBY  ......cccsescccesscesccasecscecsecs * 3, 266,033.24 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C. ........:::cc0c0 3,559,326.78 





Yen 1,442,062,573.82 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. a 
To Interests. Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 


IN IO» Siienincvesececcsnsacieesscevecnnesccuteseuneronnsoeneanennions 72,446,452. 
ae Re IE aise anne donsyashenntadedineenctinivertndeneanentenestmiamswedte 700,000.00 
To Dividend— — — . 
yen 6.00 per ¢ Share for A Shares g 
yen 4.50 per New Share, ,, me 2,520,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ..........c066 3,201,563.96 


Yen 76,868,016.87 


By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1918 midveecunioate se oases 3,104,002.92 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Hali-year ending 2 i 
Bist December, 1918 ...........ccecsccsessercesereeseeseesesesssecsscvsccecs 75,764,013.95 


Yon 78,868.016.87 
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LEARNING TO KEAi). 


“‘Gambridge Readings in Literature.” By GuoRGE SAMPsoN. 
Five vols. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net each.) 
Ont has only to take a look at a railway bookstall in order 
tv see that something is wrong. Among neither the books 
nor the papers exposed for sale is there one in ten that an 
intelligent man or woman would care to read. We do not 
believe in adopting an attitude of snobbish superiority to 
popular literature. We may even confess to a weakness for 
tales of convicts and doped racehorses and motor bandits. 
We could get through ‘The Rosary”’ without swooning. 
We should not shy even at “ Wops, the Waif,’’ or “ Jessica’s 
Kirst Prayer.’ Were some one to offer us a library of such 
books, however, we should suddenly become charitable and 
give them away. They are not books that one 
can read in any real sense. They do not root into 
the affections or fill the chambers of memory with 
fragrance. One does not get to know them sentence by 
sentence, and find in them a recurrent summer of delight. 
One would feel poor and a stranger in a room full of them, 
whereas among real books one is a rich man in the company 
of friends. Paradoxical essayists have argued that the people 
who read “The Family Herald Supplement” get as much 
pleasure from that kind of literature as the people who read 
Shakespeare, and question our right to consider a 
taste for the one more deplorable than a taste for 
the other. We doubt, however, whether anyone with a 
love of literature ever really believed this. We cannot 
prove that good books give more pleasure than bad any more 
than we can prove that people who enjoy a well-cooked 
sole are happier than those who prefer tinned salmon flooded 
with vinegar, or that the virtuous are happier than the 
wicked. Who can tell if good taste is justifiable on hedonistic 
grounds, whether in food, morals, or the arts? The 
paradoxical say that the man of refined taste is unhappy, 
because he has lost the capacity for enjoying “ Maritana”’ 
and Academy portraits of royalty, and Mrs. Barclay and 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. He will turn to you after a rendering of 
the Fifth Symphony that has swept you off your feet and 
complain to you that the orchestra was too noisy. We admit 
that it is possible to be over-fastidious in one’s criticism, 
like the man who could not believe in the inspiration of the 
New Testament because it was written in such wretched 
Greek. But the excesses of the critical are no argument 
against the critical faculty any more than the excesses of the 
hervic are an argument against heroism. ‘The chief object of 
the critical faculty is not to find fault, but to find excellence. 
It is not to know how bad Robert Montgomery is, but how 
good Shelley is. Criticism is simply the discovery of noble 
works of art. In logic there is no defence for it except on 
the yround that what is noble is more desirable than what 
is commonplace or base. If the sight of the average railway 
bookstall is depressing, it is because it suggests that the mass 
of human beings, even in a civilized country, have not had 
this natural preference for noble things developed—at least 
so far as books are concerned. The books that they like to 
read in trains are, as a rule, of so trashy and idiotic a nature 
that no noun of contempt has yet been invented that can 
describe their entire irrelevance to the intellectual life of 
man. They are a symbol of the oceanic ignorance of a world 
that allows itself to be fooled into wars and all manner of 
servitudes—a world so timid of the use of its brains that it 
permits half its thinking to be done for it by such organs 

as “Le Matin’’ and “The Daily Mail.” 

We doubt whether the argument of the world’s profit will 
ever persuade anybody to take to reading literature. But 
if may persuade some people of the importance of putting 
yood literature in the hands of the young. How to spread a 
taste for good literature among schoolboys has long been one 
of the most difficult questions a teacher has had to trouble 
him. For centuries boys have been learning Horace (who 
could write well enough), and the result sometimes has been 
that they have learned to hate him. Tennyson could never 
read him in his later years because of his association with 
the drudgery of school. We have known men who take the 
view that to give good literature to boys in school is simply 
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to invite them to hate it for ever after, as Tennyson hated 
Horace. They say it is better that schoolboys should have 
only the second-rate poets spoiled for them—Goldsmith, 
Pope, Campbell, Cowper, Scott, and Longfellow, say—and 
that Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth should be left to 
them as treasures to be discovered in freedom. We doubt, 
however, whether schoolboys learn to hate authors in 
class in this fashion. If Scott’s ‘“ Rokeby” bored 
us, the first book of “ Paradise Lost,’’ which followed, did 
not. Cesar’s “ Gallic War ’”’ seemed drier than a Blue-book 
(as, we confess, it still does), but Virgil’s phrases sent little 
thrills down our spine as inevitably as did Sarah Bernhardt’s 
golden voice some years afterwards. If the love of literature 
was not generally spread by the teaching of such books, that 
was because schoolboys were encouraged by an examination 
system to study the grammatical rather than the literary 
side of great authors. The schoolboy who confined himself 
to text-books was destined to greater success than if he were 
tempted by one play of Shakespeare’s to read all the rest. 
This was the consequence of a false ideal of thoroughness. 
Thoroughness is an admirable quality, but surely it can be 
cultivated without denying the mind freedom to acquaint 
itself with the noble thoughts of mankind. We do not profess 
to be able to decide how far schoolboys can achieve mental 
discipline as well as mental riches by simply being allowed 
to browse. But we feel sure that browsing on good literature 
is a more essential branch of education than our grandfathers 
and fathers dreamed. Even the schoolmasters have begun 
to realize this. In fairness, we shall perhaps say “ especially 
the schoolmasters.’’ We have come to see that the taste for 
good literature is both a natural and a profitable taste, and 
that, if the majority of men grow up indifferent to it, it is not 
because it was thrust down their throats at school, but 
because it was regarded by their masters largely as a 
temptation to idleness. Mr. Belloc, if our memery does not 
deceive us, once wrote that good taste in literature could be 
reached only through boredom—that one actually had to 
learn to like good books. It is probably true enough that 
few boys in their ’teens would enjoy all at once “Samson 
Agonistes’ or “ Urn Burial.’” Even Montaigne and Horace 
Walpole are, we fancy, for the grown man. Still, Shakespeare 
and the Bible are not bores even to children. We know a 
little girl of eight who was heard crying in bed a few weeks 
ago because Brutus in the play had committed suicide. It 
seems to us that learning to read——-and by that we mean 
learning to read good books—is as easy as learning to swim. 
We have never yet met a child who was given “ Alice”’ or 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses” in vain. And, with those 
and Hans Andersen as a beginning, the path to the rest of 
the world’s literature is an easy one, and bordered on both 
sides with delight. 

Mr. George Sampson has in “ Cambridge Readings in 
Literature ”’ compiled a series of wonderful browsing-books 
for school children. hey are intended, he declares, “ for 
use among pupils of eleven or twelve and above.”’ For the 
ordinary child of eleven, they would possibly be too 
“advanced.”? But for boys in their ’teens it would be 
difficult to imagine a better first guide to the riches of the 
world’s literature. We are not sure how far the average boy 
is prejudiced against reading excerpts from books. The 
present writer certainly had this prejudice strongly in his 
boyhood. He liked an anthology to contain only complete 
things. He has lost this prejudice with age, and, had he 
known Mr. Sampson’s anthologies in his youth, he might 
never have had it. Mr. Sampson has certainly succeeded in 
compiling volumes that fulfil his purpose of not only enticing 
schoolboys into the world of literature, but of amusing the 
grown-up and the growing-up. These are books that one 
will keep on one’s shelves among one’s few treasured 
anthologies. It is obviously not Mr. Sampson’s object to 
introduce his readers to curious by-paths of reading. But he 
has in a remarkable manner given a fresh setting to many 
famous passages from famous books, so that to sit down to 
one of his volumes is to sit down to a brilliant feast of 
memories. Here, once more, we find Silas Wegg explaining 
to Mr. Boffin how he had been acquainted with the Decline- 
and-Fall-off-the-Rooshan-Empire “ever since my_ eldest 
brother left our cottage to enlist into the army” :— 

“* Beside the cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 
A girl was on her knees ; 

She held aloft a snowy scarf, sir, 

Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the breeze. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING LIST 
INCLUDES SUCCESSES IN EVERY CLASS of LITERATURE 


HAVE YOU READ THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOK OF 
THE SEASON 


Swings and Roundabouts : 
A Yokel in London 


By 8S. McDONALD RENDLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Illustrated. 
It IS GETTING COLUMNS OF REVIEW FULL OF APPRECIATION. 

“A real picture of a side of London life that is apt to be for- 
gotten,” says The Morning Post, “ many amusing stories.” ‘ One 
of the foremost exponents of the personal note in journalism,” the 
Dundee Advertiser remarks, “ his writing is as bright and purpose- 
ful as his after-dinner speeches.” “A delightfully piquant book” 
(Aberdeen Journal). ‘‘A bright vivacious volume” (Birmingham 
Post), ‘“‘ packed with the best stories.” ‘‘ Delightfully fresh and 
humorous” (Empire News). ‘‘ Merry and bright” (Country Life). 
‘*An amazing fund of knowledge” (Graphic), “‘ readable from end 
to end.” ‘Wise and humorous... . Capital reading '’'—Referee. 
SUCH ARE A FEW OF THE PRESS TRIBUTES TO THE JOLLIEST 
BOOK OF THE YEAR. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT BOLSHEVISM IS TOLD FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN 


o 9 + e 
Russia’s Ruin: A Study of Modern Russia 
By FE. H. WILCOX. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

“The most complete and interesting account that has yet ap- 
peared of the Russian revolution.’—Daily Mail. “He prints 
nothing that he cannot authenticate.” ‘“ Immensely interesting.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. “ Most valuable and original.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. ‘‘Enthralling, a real contribution to contemporary his- 
tory.” “A thoroughly trustworthy contribution to history.”— 
Observer. 





READY THIS WEEK. MR. GILBERT CANNAN’S ARRESTING 
STUDY OF THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF TO-DAY. 


The Anatomy of Society 


By GILBERT CANNAN. Author of ‘‘ Mendel,” “Old Mole,”: 
“ Young Earnest,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A brilliant study of modern social problems, honestly faced, 
with many vital suggestions for a reconstructive policy. Among 
the themes discussed are Democracy, Patriarchialism, Marriage, 
and the position of Women as Workers. 





FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY OF ALEC WAUGH’S NEW 
BOOK. 


The Prisoners of Mainz 


By ALEC WAUGH. Author of “The Loom of Youth.” With 
illustrations by Captain R.T. ROUSSEL. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Alec Waugh is a young man to be thankful for... . Now 
only just twenty, he produces the most amusing war book I have 
read, and certainly one of the most intelligent. He has the gift of 
clear insight, of sympathy as wide as human nature itself, of play- 
ful tolerant humour. To read a book like this ... is a sheer de- 
light.”—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily Mail. 





MR. ARTHUR WAUGH’S STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 


Tradition and Change 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, Author of ‘‘ Reticence in Literature,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. net. 
‘The utterance of a mellow mind and of a high tradition, and of 
a honesty quite as sound as that of the iconoclast.”—Observer. 
“The principles of the bestliterary criticism have never changed 
and one who has so firm a hold on them has no need to be 
apologetic.’”—Times. ‘‘We recommend the book to all who wish 
some steady guiding light amid the mists of literary change that 
enfold us.—Glasgow Herald. ‘‘ His studies are as scholarly as they 
are courageous.” “ Shrewd critical instinct and a finely catholic 
taste.’’—-Sketch. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY AMATEUR YACHTSMAN. 


In Tidal Waters 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of “ The Corinthian Yachts- 
man’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Cruising Hints,” ‘‘ Seamanship for Small 
Yachts,” ‘* Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &c. Demy 8vo. With 
Tilustrations by C. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 12s. 6d. net. 





TWO REMARKABLE AND VITAL NOVELS. 


The Citv of Comrades 


By BASIL KING. 7s. net. 

The Scotsman calls Mr. Basil King’s new novel “admirably writ- 
ten and conceived.” The Daily Express says: “I can see in m 
mind’s eye many men hanging on the pages of ‘ The City of Com- 
rades,’ and many women weeping deliciously over it.” The World 
notices that “Mr. King knows how to write a story that people 
will want to go on reading when once they have begun it”; and 
The Queen declares it is “refreshingly alive with faith in 
humanity.” 





The Will to Love 


By HUGH LUNN. 7s. net. 

Mr. Hugh Lunn is a newcomer to the ranks of fiction, whose 
quality has been immediately recognised. The Scotsman calls his 
book “a fine piece of tragi-comedy, with an ingenious climax.” 
The Daily News says it “is an astonishing feat,” with “ shrewd 
and amusing comments on prominent men and popular systems.” 
The Daily Mail proclaims it “‘a penetrating study, freshly and 
vigorously written.” The Morning Post finds it ‘“ arresting,” and 
The Sietch “ brilliant and daring.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OSTEND AND ZEEBRUGGE 


APRIL 23: MAY 10, 1918. 
The Dispatches of Vice-Admiral Sir ROGER KEYES, and 
other Narratives of the Operations. Edited by C. 
SANFORD TERRY. Crown 8vo. With maps and fourteen 
plates. 6s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail :—“ A tonic for use in moods of depression.” 


THE DIVISION OF THE PRODUCT 
OF INDUSTRY 


An Analysis of National Income before the War. By A. L. 
BOWLEY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. ‘Third! Impression. 
Manchester Guardian.—* The most authoritative statement we have 
yet had of the total national income and of the way in which it is 
divided. To many people it will come as a surprise.” 


THE CENTURY OF HOPE 


A Sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to the Great War, 
By F. S. MARVIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Positivist Review.—“ Mr. Marvin’s fascinating survey of the ‘cen-, 
tury of hope,’ is temperament at once controlled by and vivifying 
an immense and many-sided apparatus of facts. Saturated in every 
page with the historical spirit, the book has itself the living move- 
ment of history. The mere dynamic of it is irresistible.” 


IRELAND IN THE LAST FIFTY 
YEARS, 1866-1918 


By ERNEST BARKER. Second and enlarged edition. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Nation :—“ We are glad to see that this well-informed, well-written, 
and important pamphlet has already got into a second and enlarged 
edition, for it is one which everybody who already knows a little 
about Ireland, and wants to know more, will do well to read, learn 


and inwardly digest. The pamphlet may also be called unusually 
impartial.” 


THE RECONSTRUCTION of RUSSIA 


By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, N. NORDMAN, S. POLITA- 
KOFF-LITOFTZEFF, and I. V. SHKLOVSKY. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ Very valuable and timely.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Viscount GREY, The Rt. Rev. E. 8. TALBOT, Bishop 
of Winchester, Sir JULIEN CORBETT, Sir SYDNEY 
OLIVER, Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, The Rt. Hon. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON, Professor GILBERT MURRAY, 
Professor A. F. POLLARD, HARTLEY WITHERS. With 
an introduction by Viscount BRYCE. 3s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Guzette.— The Oxford University Press have been 


well advised to issue, as a whole, their admirable series of pamphlets 
on the different aspects of the League of Nations.” 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF INDIA 


From the Earliest Times to the end of 1911. By VINCENT 
A. SMITH, C.I.E. With one hundred and seventy-nine 
illustrations and twenty-one maps. Crown 8vo. 912 pp. 
lus. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM BOSWELL’S 
LIFE OF JOHNSON 


Chosen and Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. Crown. 8vo. 
With three illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated from the Swedish b 
LILLIE TUDEER. ‘Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. (American Scandinavian Foundation.) 


TALES BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by CARL VAN 
DOREN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; and in Leather bindings. 
(Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.) 


Times.—‘ Mr. Van Doren has said, and said very well, all that there 
is to be said about Washington Irving.” 


LA LIQUIDATION du ROMANTISME 


Et les Directions Actuelles de la Littérature Francaise. 
(Trois Conférences faites & Bedford College, Université de 
Londres, les 17, 20 et 22 aofit 1917.) Par Francis Yvon 
Kecles. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ON JURISPRUDENCE AND THE 
CONFLICT OF LAWS 


By FREDERICK HARRISON. With annotations by 
A. H. F. LEFROY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 


Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 4, 
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She breathed a prayer for him, Mr. Boffin, 
A prayer he could not hear. 
And my eldest brother leaned upon his sword, Mr. Boffin, 
And wiped away a tear.” 

Happy the schoolboy who comes on that great scene for the 
first time! Se happy, perhaps, the grey-bearded man who 
laughs over it for the hundredth! Mr. Sampson is to be 
praised for the skill with which he has balanced the merry 
and the sublime in his books. We have hardly ceased to 
laugh over Wegg’s taste for gin-and-water as a drink 
“mellerin’ to the organ,’’ when we are at the moving scene 
of the death of Socrates in the “ Phedo.” 

The same volume includes Mr. Conrad’s “Youth,” 
a scene from “The Frogs,” Raleigh’s peroration, 
“© eloquent, just and mighty death!” scenes from 
A®schylus and Shelley, Poe’s “Gold-bug,” and a_ host 
of other great pieces. Mr. Sampson’s taste, it will be seen, 
is as catholic as could be desired. Shakespeare and the 
Bible are here cheek by jowl with Apuleius and Voltaire, and 
with Mr. Cunninghame Graham and Mr. Yeats. His fifth 
volume is, perhaps, almost too hospitable to contemporary 
writers, and we should have preferred a passage from Mr. 
Doughty’s prose to his verse. Some of the war-poems, 
again, much as they moved us in the past few years, have 
hardly the qualities of permanent literature. Even in this 
volume, however, we have enough wealth of phrase and 
image to make its possessor rich. The truth is, we cannot 
think of any living editor who could have done this particular 
piece of work better than Mr. Sampson has done it. We 
cannot easily think of any other who could have done it so 
well. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, of course, but who besides ? 
Wide reading, humor, veneration, a sense of the magnificence 
of the universe, humanity, and fine taste have gone to the 
compiling of these books. The choice of the illustrations— 
mostly reproductions from the old masters—which are 
lavishly scattered through the volumes, reveals, it should be 
added, a scarcely less happy taste than the choice of the 
poetry and prose. 





THE NOBLE ARMY OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


‘The Present Conflict of Idéals: A Study of the Philo- 
sophical Background of the World War.” By Ratrnu 
BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Longmans. 16s. net.) 


Tus book is in many ways a refreshing contrast to the bulk 
ef the books that have been written by philosophers to 
account for the wickedness of our enemies, and, incidentally, 
the correctness of Mr. Bradley’s definition: “ Metaphysics is 
the finding of bad reasons for what other people believe on 
instinet.’’ There are, of course, certain things which are 
common form in all such books, and are no more an integral 
part of the work than the invocation of the Muse used to be 
in poetry. Among the things which are common form, two 
especially deserve mention: (1) That the Germans are 
abnormally wicked ; (2) that their wickedness is due to their 
having adopted a philosophy different from that of the author 
who is discussing them. The first of these is, of course, one 
of those “clear and distinct truths ’’ which set a term to 
Cartesian doubt, like cogito ergo sum. If there were anyone 
capable of doubting it, he must be convinced by the unbroken 
consensus of Germany’s enemies, i.e., of all impartial 
persons. There is another argument which is equally 
unanswerable: the Allies, we know, are right in all their 
ways, and have caused, since the Armistice, the death by 
starvation of large numbers of enemy women and children. 
Since this was a righteous act, it follows that the women and 
children shared the original sin which is characteristic of 
enemies. In face of such irrefutable proofs, we shall not 
further labor the peculiar depravity of the inhabitants of 
Central Europe, but shall assume it admitted. 

With regard to the second point in which all Entente 
philosophers are at one, namely, that Germany’s guilt is due 
to her having adopted a philosophy different from that of 
the author in question, the matter is, unfortunately, not 
quite so clear. Most of our professors of philosophy—some- 
what rashly. as it now appears—-had adopted Kantian or 
Hegelian opinions. Their reasons for doing so were such 
as should weigh with all who hold that the business of 
philosophy is to help in maintaining the social order. 
Professor Perry states them with great accuracy :— 
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“ Whatever we think of its merits, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Kantian argument for the creative 
function of the mind in knowledge has proved the most 
successful weapon with which to save the spiritualistic meta- 
physics from the threat of science. Any philosophy which 
will serve this purpose and ally itself with the religious 
tradition is sure of a following.” 

The support of religion thus became bound up with the 
support of German metaphysics. But now authors like 
Professor Perry—and in England especially Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse—set to work to prove that it is German meta- 
physics that have done all the harm. This seems to place the 
more orthodox professors in a painful dilemma: either they 
must abandon Christianity or they must cease to hate the 
Germans. Such a dilemma is, of course, too much for human 
nature, and a way of escape must be found. It may be said 
that the Germ:ns have thrown over Hegel in favor of newer 
gods; but in the case of Kant there is the awkward fact 
(which Professor Perry does not fail to utilize) that the 
Kaiser himself used publicly to appeal to his authority. We 
think a better way out can be derived from a careful reading 
of Hegel. According to Hegel, first one nation and then 
another becomes what he calls “the bearer of the world 
spirit.’’ Professor Perry quotes from him the inspiring 
maxim that “ against the absolute right of the present bearer 
of the world spirit, the spirits of other nations are absolutely 
without right. The latter, just like the nations whose epochs 
have passed, count no longer in universal history.’’ Germans 
have supposed that Germany was “ the bearer of the world 
spirit,’ but the issue of the war shows that they were 
mistaken in this. Cannot our Hegelian professors retain 
the whole of Hegel’s philosophy, with just a rider to make 
it clear that it is the Anglo-Saxons who are the bearers of 
the world spirit? Such a view obviates all the difficulties 
that might otherwise arise in harmonizing facts with moral 
principles. Therefore it must be true. 

This way out, so far as we know, has not been adopted 
by those of our professors whose metaphysics come from 
Germany, and hitherto they have had rather the worst of 
the debate with such antagonists as Professor Perry. 
Assuming—as all the disputants do—that the truth or false- 
hood of a philosophy is nothing tor or against it, it must 
be acknowledged that there is a powerful indictment of Hegel 
on the ground that his philosophy justifies absolutism and 
ruthless aggression. No doubt just as strong a case could 
be made out against Carlyle, and no doubt Hegel has as little 
to do with the policy of modern Germany as Carlyle with 
that of modern England. But no philosophical professor 
is willing to believe that events in the great world have not 
been caused by the lectures of his academic predecessors. 

There is an inherent vice in any book which attempts 
to recommend a philosophical system by relating it to 
mundane passions and prejudices. But in other respects 
there is much that is admirable in Professor Perry’s book, 
and much that has no obvious relation to the war. He sets 
forth very lucidly the nature of scientific method, its gradual 
conquest of psychology, and its recent attempts to conquer 
philosophy also. Te gives a dispassionate and reliable 
account of evolutionism, Nietzsche, Bergson, pragmatism, 
the outlines of German idealism, and the “ new realism,”’ 
which is his own philosophy. Perhaps his least satisfactory 
chapters are those on the national traits of the Germans, 
French, English, and Americans, which consist mainly of 
commonplaces, and are prevented from being objective by 
the necessity of being polite to friends and rude to enemies. 
His own ideals are wholly admirable, but it may be doubted 
whether he is quite correct in his estimate of the extent 
to which the various nations share them. 

To illustrate the accuracy of the work, we will mention 
two small errors, the only ones we have discovered. Karl 
Marx, he says, “ lived in Germany from 1818 to 1883’ (page 
93). Asa matter of fact, after the failure of the ’48, he lived 
almost continuously in England, one might say in the British 
Museum, where he amassed the material for “ Das Kapital.” 
The other error is more trivial; it consists in the statement 
that “the only bold metaphysical doctrine which originated 
in Great Britain and which has persisted there is the 
idealism of Bishop Berkeley ’* (page 483). We think it an 
act of kindness to warn Professor Perry that if this statement 


should happen to be read by a Sinn Feiner there may he 
trouble. : 
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Messrs. LONGMAN’ LIST 
MADAM CONSTANTIA 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revolution. 

Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘* Madame Constantia seems to have been designed as 
a reconciliation between two proud and self-willed 
nationalities; and no narrative could be more conducive 
than this romantic tale of a spy’s incomparable daughter 
to a burial of the hatchet concerning the old unhappy, 
far-off events of 1870.” . . . The“ form and pressure”? 
of the time are delineated so artfully as to suggest tf not 
an American, at least an amphibious writer, The 
atmosphere is true Carolinian, but the style and technique 
is English, and notably like that of the author of ‘‘ Under 
the Red Robe.’’—Tue Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

‘* You may spend an agreeable hour in watching the 
course of Major Craven’s courtship.”’—PUNCH, 








Second Edition, brought up to the Spring of 1919. 


THE CONTROL OF THE 
DRINK TRADE IN BRITAIN 


A contribution to National Efficiency during the Great 
War, 1915-1918. 

By HENRY CARTER. With Illustrations, Charts, and 

Diagrams, and a New Preface by Lord D’Abernon. 

8vo. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth Boards, qs. 6d. net. 

His Grac—e THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY says :— 

‘* The whole question concerning intemperance has been 
fundamentally altered by the war. 1 would very earnestly 
and seriously ask any who remain unconvinced, either as 
to the necessity or the practicability of such changes to 
read one book—sane, cool, lucid, and absolutely well- 
informed—‘ The Control of the Drink Trade.’ ”’ 


HISTORY OF ZIONISM, 
1600-1918 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. With 89 Portraits and Illus- 
trations, selected and arranged by Israel Solomons. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. In Two Volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. Now Ready. 
21s. net. 


“* Packed full of historical facts and cogent argument.” 
—BIRMINGHAM Post. 


MEMOIR OF KENELM 
HENRY DIGBY 


B- BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B., Author of ‘‘ The Lite 
of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire,” &c. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS, 1700-1850 


By A. E. DOBBS, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“ An excellent piece of work, executed with pains- 
taking thoroughness and inspired by whole-hearted 
sympathy with educational ideals.’ 

— ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF KING CON- 
STANTIN Eas revealed in the Greek White Book 


By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. §8vo. as. 6d. net. 


COMPLETED TALES OF 
MY KNIGHTS AND LADIES 


By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katherine Parr), With 
7 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘* Must have an enduring interest, both as a record of 
work done and as showing how that work has affected 
those it helped.”,—Tue SCOTSMAN. 


BOILER CHEMISTRY AND 
FEED WATER SUPPLIES 


By J. H. PAUL, B.Sc., F.1.C., Consulting and Analytical 
Chemist. With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 
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A WOMAN SEES THE WAR. 


““My War Experiences in Two Continents.” By S. Mac- 
NAUGHTAN. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue war hurried Miss Macnaughtan to her death. A 
witty talker, a stvong personality, admired by all 
and greatly loved by others, she found this horrible 
thing crashing into her life and making all its engagements 
and tranquillities unendurable. Even her novel writing 
became impossible, as similar work became impossible to 
so many other imaginative writers, when they saw, outside the 
little garden, the world they had known involved in smoke 
and flame. Beyond a fine intelligence and a spirit refusing to 
be subdued by the body’s infirmity, she possessed no special 
qualifications for “war work.’’ Most of those who went 
hurriedly across the Channel in the early days of the con- 
flict possessed no special qualifications for “war work.” 
Some of their special disqualifications indeed are recorded in 
this remarkably outspoken diary. Miss Macnaughtan was 
first in a hospital unit at Antwerp; then, on the retirement, 
attached to Dr. Hector Munro’s company, which performed 
much excellent work on the doubtful borders of Belgium 
in the rain and mud of the first autumn of the war. Later, 
she presided over a food centre of her creation, which dis- 
penses unlimited soup to wounded and sick soldiers travelling 
to and from the front. A fresh adventure opens with an 
expedition, a little uncertain in character, to Northern 
Russia, apparently to conduct a Red Cross relief which 
never got through. There followed a wild dash by motor into 
Persia ; complete physical collapse ; a hideous journey home ; 
a few months of quiet there, with the bodily machine too 
exhausted to recuperate; and death, coming almost as a 
friend at the last. 

Miss Macnaughtan in her diary deals with realities. She 
will have nothing to do with the newspaper slop and senti- 
ment about war. She sees it as a brutal, foul thing, a 
desecration of humanity. She swings none of the sweet incense 
of adoration concerning the heroism of the non-combatant 
helpers. She finds amongst them devotion and courage, but 
also jealousy, pettiness, cowardice, absence of any standard 
for playing the game. Nor will she join in the customary 
abuse of the horrid Hun. She finds the German boys who 
pass through her wards no different from those of other 
nations; with the same heroism, the same fear, the same 
combination of selfish and unselfish action as all the other 
boys who are being slaughtered by the old ideas of the world. 
It is her complete candor about these things which gives 
her book value as a record of life during intolerable days. 

At Antwerp, “the work of this place goes on unceas- 
ingly,’’ she writes. “ We all get on well, but I have not got 
the communal spirit, and the fact of being a unit of women 
is not the side of it that I find most interesting.’’ She never 
acquiesces in the cruelty of all the suffering. ‘The stretchers 
are stiff with blood, and the clothes have to be cut off the 
men. They cry out terribly, and their horror is so painful 
to witness. They are so young, and they have seen right 
into hell.”” “The pity of it all just breaks one’s heart.”’ 
In this “ atmosphere of bandages and blood,’’ amid the crash 
of the guns, the groans of the tortured, and the “ sauve qui 
peut ’’ of Antwerp’s agony, she endeavors to analyse the sus- 
taining force which enabled her to “ go on.’’ A woman of 
strong religious faith, she finds little help here :— 

‘“*T, myself, am surprised to find that religion is not my 
best support. When I go into the little chapel to pray, it is 
all too tender, the divine Mother and the Child, and the 
holy atmosphere. I begin to feel) rather sorry for myself, I 
don’t know why: then I go and move beds, and feel better: 
however, I have found that just to behave like a well bred 


woman is what keeps me up best. I had thought that the 
Flag or Religion would have been stronger incentives to me.”’ 
Panic and despair at Antwerp is followed by panic and 
despair at Ostend. There is a hideous flying retreat to 
Dunkirk. Miss Macnaughtan—with memory perhaps of some 
“last stories’ of Scottish ancestors—is fiercely critical of 
the British in the Antwerp madness. They “blew 
their own trumpets in full retreat and while flying from the 
enemy.” 
“We travelled all day in the train with them, and had 
long conversations with them alk They were all saying 
‘We will bring you the Kaiser’s head, Miss’; to which I 
replied ‘Well, you had better turn round and go the other 
way.’ Some people like this ‘English’ spirit. I find the 
conceit of it most trying. Belgium is in the hands of the 





enemy, and we flee before him, singing our own praises 
loudly as we do so. The mariners lost their kit, spent one 
night in Antwerp, and went back to England, where they 
had an amazing reception amid scenes of unprecedented 
enthusiasm! The Government will give them a fresh kit, 
and the public will cheer itself hoarse! ”’ 

“ At Antwerp,” she complains, “not a man remained 
with us, and the worst of it was they made elaborate excuses 
for leaving.”’ One of the elements of disillusionment was the 
general confusion of it all. “Nothing quite ready, and the 
wounded pouring in.” “ The inevitable and reiterated ‘ where’ 
heard on every side.’’ “ No one stops to answer. People ask 
everybody ten times over to do the same thing.’”’ She tends 
a young German with both hands smashed. “I fed him with 
porridge and milk out of a little bowl, and when he had 
finished half of it he said, ‘I won’t have any more. I am 
afraid there will be none for the others.’’’ The slaughter 
increases with the increased effort of the enemy to break 
through the Yser line. ‘This morning several women were 
brought in, horribly wounded. One girl of sixteen had both 
legs smashed. I was taking one old woman to the civil 
hospital and I had to pass eighteen dead men; they were laid 
out beside some women who were washing clothes, and I 
noticed how tired even in death their poor dirty feet looked.”’ 

Churches, cottages, the inns in those fearful 
autumn days, were all littered with the dying and the 
dead. “ Half the world seems to be wounded and inefficient.”’ 
“ Lots of the men fight naked in the trenches.”’ “ In hospital 
we meet delightful German youths.” “The goods-shed is a 
shambles, and let us leave it at that.’’ ‘“ Mere boys of 
sixteen come in sometimes, mortally wounded, and there are 
a good many cases of wounded women.’’ The guns bellow 
and shriek incessantly. ‘Do you remember,” she writes 
from the head of it, “ that great bit of writing in Job, when 
Wisdom speaks and says: ‘ Destruction and Death say, it is 
not in me’? The wantonness and sort of rage of it all 
appalled me.’ 

All this chaos upon tired or untested nerves produces a 
“ peculiar brutality.”’? “I find it nearly everywhere, and it 
entails a good deal of unnecessary suffering. Always I am 
reminded of birds on a small ledge, pushing each other into 
the sea.’’ “‘ You can’t come here,’ ‘we won’t have her’ are 
quite common phrases.’’ “God help us!”’ she exclaims, 
“how nasty we all are!’’ ‘“ Sometimes I think it would be 
better if we were all at home,’’ she protests later, “ for 
Belgians are particular, and I hate breeches and gaiters for 
girls, and a silly way of going on. I do wish people could 
sometimes leave sex at home, but they never seem to.’’ Of 
the German prisoners, “ individually,’ she says, “I always 
like them, and it is useless to say I don’t. They are all 
polite and grateful, and I thought to-day, when the prisoners 
were surrounded by a gaping crowd, that they bore them- 
selves very well. A Scotchman said: ‘The ones opposite 
us (i.e., in the trenches) were a very respectable lot of men.’ ” 
“ Give me men for the war,”’ she again exclaims, “and no one 
else except nuns.”” “ Why won’t these mad creatures stop at 
home?”’ “ Beautiful women and fast women should be 
chained up. Let men meet their God with their conscience 
clear. Most of them will be killed before the war is over.” 
The waste and endless misery of it got on her nerves. She 
saw the Devil let loose in the world. “One is always, and 
quite palpably, in the shadow of the death of youth— 
beautiful youth, happy and healthy and free.’’ 

“T know one case in which four brothers have fallen: 
another, where twins of nineteen died side by side: and this 
one has his eyes blown out, and that one has his leg torn 
off, and another goes mad’: and boys creeping back to the 
base holding an arm on, or bewildered by a bullet through 
the brain, wander out of their way till a piece of shrapnel 
or torn edge of shell finds them, and they fall again, with 
their poor boyish faces buried in the mud.” 

“The Jews say,’’ she concludes, “the Messiah will come 
after the war. I think He is here already—but on the Cross, 
as of yore.”’ 

To pass from the fury of Flanders to the picturesque 
inconsequence of the Caucasus was to pass from hell to an 
Opera Bouffe performance. Corruption, incompetence, 
and a vast indifference brood over the pleasant, 
dusty land. Nothing is ever done, and nobody 
ever minds. Petrograd showed her little but men over- 
eating in “awful solemnity.’ “If they would even take 
what there is with joy, one wouldn’t mind; but the talk 
about food, the once enjoyed food, the favorite food, is really 
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yL. TROTSKY. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A book of reat value. .. . It is well written, and contains a 
very clear and concise account of the political upheaval in 
Russia.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“The book is very skilfully written, clear, readable, vivid. 
Everybody who wishes to understand what has happened and 
is happening in Russia must read it.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“Its publication in English is to be welcomed as a valuable 
help in neutralising Bolshevist propaganda in this country.’ 
—Yorkshire Post. 
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Westminster Gazette. 
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WELL. Illustrated. 1s. net. 
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unduly interfering with the legitimate liberty of the individual. 


AS A MAN THINKETH: 


The Personal Problem of Militarism. 
By ERNEST E. UNWIN. Foreword by J. L. 
PATON. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Guardian. 
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THE TWO CROSSINGS OF MADGE 
SWALUE By HENRI DAVIGNON 


English version by TITA BRAND-CAMMAERTS, 5s. net 

In the present volume the author, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Belgian novelists, attempts to analyse the 
conflict of ideas and temperaments arising between a Belgian 
husband and his English wife, united by strong bonds of love. 
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Illustrated. 7s. net. 


This book reveals something of what has been done by our 
tireless Navy during the War. It contains stirring accounts 
of many thrilling exploits, including the story of the ‘ Vin- 
dictive,’ written. by officers who participated in what they 
describe, in a fresh and racy vein which will appeal to sailor 
and landsman alike. 


PUSHING WATER _sBy RNV. 4s. net 


“Pushing Water” is the story of the “ movy,” of submarine 
hunting and mine-sweeping in perilous seas, told with quiet 
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war.”’—Sunday Times. 
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Cassell’s Hew Books 


ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 
By EDMUND CANDLER 


Author of “ The Long Road to Baghdad,” &c. 


“Edmund Candler writes about mountains 

better than anyone I know because he enjoys 

them so rapturously. This fascinating record 

of journeyings in lone high places, of which 

he makes the silence refresh us and the beauty 

Illus bedew our imaginations; and the ‘clean, new- 

( ° ) bathed’ prospects fill us with longing to fly 
10/6net/ and follow him without delay."—Daily Mail. 


THE SEAFARERS 
By MAJOR _A. CORBETT-SMITH 


of “The Marne and After,” “<The 
Retreat from Mons.” 


“The most gripping, thrilling war book that 
has yet been produced. Writien from personal 
experience and with a cheeriness, dramatic 
power, humour, and humanity that ‘ gets there’ 
every time and all the time. A glorious 
theme has been’ worthilv treated. We 
have here a book that should go into every 
hamlet, village, town, and city of the British 
au Empire; for it tells, vividly and with spirit, 
mm. ) what the Navy has done for the world.”— 
/- —) Sunday Times. 


as 
By LIEUT. LEWIS FREEMAN, R.N.V.R. 


The Sea-Hounds are the destroyers and mystery 
ships of the war. The author reveals the 
unknown side of the destroyers’ work in the 
war, and gives a wealth of new material about 
the part played by them in the Battle of Jut- 
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Ill land and the various “ sweeps” in the North 
( us. Sea. Also graphic pictures of destroyer life in 
6/- net other spheres of the war. 


The first book on the Tanks 
TANK TALES 
By “TANK MAJOR” & ERIC WOOD 


“It consists of ‘tales’; but every one of them 
is founded upon actual incident, and though 
there is much humour to be found in them 
there is much that is far finer reading—evi- 
dence of grim determination, of daring. of 
absolute disregard for danger in the interests 
of duty, and of splendid self-sacrifice. Des- 
patches and official reports can never convey 
a real impression as writing of this kind does; 
and there was need of such ‘tales’ as these.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


““This extremely interesting story. Remark- 

ably enthrailing. All the characters are 

excellently delineated, the charming heroine— 

a most delightful creation. Blickley is cleverly 

drawn. It is as bravely imagined a romance as 
(7/- net) any he has written."—Bookman. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL By BARONESS ORCZY 


“The creation of such a character as the 

Scarlet Pimpernel is an achievement. One 

closes any portion of his history with a sigh 
(7/- net) of regret.”—Country Life. 


THE FOREST FIRE 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


“This collection of a dozen short stories is 

precisely the sort of book one would choose 

~ a shady nook, either indoor or out, to be 

njoyed in a ‘leisurely hour of ‘happy 

(7/- net) thinking.’ "—Aberde en Daily Journal. 


MAGDALENE sy E. S. STEVENS 


“Miss Stevens’ intense sympathy with girls 
who have sinned is felt in every line of her 
book. Miss Stevens is to be congratulated. 
‘Magdalene’ is a charming love story which 
will be thoroughly enjoyed for its own sake.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 
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too tiresome.’’ “ Always in this life of restaurants and gilt 
and roubles,’ she remarks cheerfully, “I am reminded of 
the fact that the only authentic picture we have of hell is of 
a man there who all his life had eaten good dinners.’’ At 
Tiflis, dust, unpunctual trains, collapsing motor cars, 
Generals that look like picturesque brigands, and their wives 
who play auction bridge and provide tepid hospitalities form 
the staple life. “Scandal is so rife here that it hardly 
seems to mean scandal. They don’t appear to be so much 
immoral as non-moral. Everyone sits up late; then most of 
them, I am told, get drunk, and then the evening orgies 
begin. No one is ostracised, everybody is called upon and 
known, whatever they have done.’’ It is the old régime, 
dying, in a dying world. Much of it is living’on British 
subscriptions for hospitals, much on British contracts. From 
the boys perishing in Flanders to these madmen about to 
perish in Georgia, Miss Macnaughtan had experienced the 
ultimate waste of war. 





APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 


“Instincts in Industry: A Study of Working-class 
Psychology.” By Orpway Teap. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


Tue strangeness of the world’s present situation arises from 
the fact that while, among those led, the new law is spreading 
like a prairie fire, those who lead are still swayed by nothing 
except the old law. This is true, not only in politics, but in 
education, religion, industry, criminology, and in every 
department which requires direct dealing with the human 
being. For the new law is simply this: that whenever a 
man, a race, or a class is being treated so that self-develop- 
ment, self-unfolding, is being helped, not hindered, that man, 
race, or class is on the right line: all nature works with, 
not against, such treatment; the wind of life itself fills the 
sails of effort. But when we suppress the “ man within,” we 
work against the grain of life. This is the great discovery, 
but those who have long held the reins of power simply 
cannot believe it. It is, of course, no new thing in the 
world’s history. Plato realized it when he talked of the 
passions, and Christ's saying, “ The kingdom of God is within 
you,” is simply a scientific statement of the position. What 
is new, then, is not the law itself, but the awakening to the 
truth of it. And that is beginning everywhere—except in 
those who are too old to think in any terms except those of 
the dispensation of force, who rely on armies and }rison 
walls, on coercion and suppression. And at present these 
men are in control. Yet not for ever, since, sooner or later, 
the very success of the new method of using the powers of 
character will overthrow the reign of force. 

It is a fact that this new way of dealing with the human 
being has made greater headway in industry than anywhere 
else, except perhaps in psycho-therapeutics. That such 
attempts at peaceable settlement along the lines of 
character have not been more successful is simply because, 
like the Whitley scheme, they are nothing more than half-way 
houses towards the full recognition of the workers’ humanity, 
and as such are merely means for increasing output. 

No such charge as this can be brought against the ideas 
discussed in this remarkable book, ‘Instincts in Industry.” 
It is written by one who has, not only a wide acquaintance 
with the American labor world, but also a reasoned know- 
ledge of the science of applied psychology. Great sympathy 
with all manner of human types is evidently the natural 
equipment of the writer as well as the power of patient 
observation: precisely the gifts required now when all 
applications of psychology are in their infancy. Mr. Tead 
reaches no wide conclusions: what he does is to suggest lines 
of experiment and inquiry. His object is to take the human 
instincts, meaning by that word the forces making for 
survival that are buried deep in the nervous system, to trace 
their working in the present system of production, and to 
watch what happens when they are suppressed or given a 
chance to act. His appeal is always to experience, never to 
pure theory. In that fact lies the value of his study. Many, 
doubtless, will take exception to his list of instincts—those 
of parentage, sex, workmanship, possession, self-assertion, 
self-abasement, of the herd; of pugnacity, of play, and of 
curiosity or thought. All these could probably be again 
divided into the two great heads of possessive or creative. 
But the net result of the investigations would remain the 
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same, however the instincts themselves are classified. One 
of the first conclusions is that the parental instinct, like 
many of the others, is two-edged. Thus the worker, in case 
of a strike, has to choose between seeing his children endure 
privation for a time or foregoing the boon of a higher 
standard of life for generations of children yet unborn. In 
the same way there tue before him the alternatives of either 
satisfying his love of turning out a good piece of work or of 
safeguarding the interests of the average or below-the-average 
member of his trade union: between his instinct to submit 
to things that are or his instinct to lead, either by leaving 
his class or becoming a dominant power in it: between class 
loyalty and national sentiment. 

From these facts spring all the philosophy which under- 

lies the whole matter of instinct in industry. Mr. Tead does 
not formulate it, although he suggests it. But definite 
expression is already possible. 
There are three ways of dealing with instincts, either in 
industry or outside it. They may be expressed, suppressed, 
or sublimated—that is, turned into new and wider channels. 
When industrial life moves easily and naturally instinct is 
expressed, and all goes well. That was apparently the case 
in medieval production. But the factory system either sup- 
presses instinct altogether or drives it to the often dreadful 
choice between two alternatives. And just as many of our 
mental diseases spring from suppressed desire, so do nine- 
tenths of our industrial dangers and miseries. Labor unrest 
is caused mainly by the suppression of the passions that are 
the driving force of the human being. Take, for instance, 
the instinct of possession, and watch how a girl resents 
having “her” machine taken away and another substituted, 
even for an hour: see how the contrast between the means 
of life held by the master and by his hands is a constant 
irritant, do what the master may to soothe it. We cannot 
go back. Nor can we go on as at present. We can only go 
forward to the next stage. And to go forward, regarded from 
the point of view of psychology, is to sublimate the instincts, 
to turn them into channels never before possible, never before 
even dreamt of. The most hopeful remark this reviewer ever 
heard was made by an engine-driver on a railway. It was: 
“Only give us our chance and we'll make a railway the like 
of which this country has never seen. No, nor any other. 
What’s good enough for a railway manager won’t be good 
enough for us railway men.”’ A great many instincts were 
in that speech, joyfully leaping forward to release. There 
was competition in creative power, the joy of corporate 
possession, the rationalizing instinct, the self-assertive: 
there was the “herd” instinct in one of its finest forms. 
There was even pugnacity. And the master-problem of 
to-day is how to find for the fighting instinct a channel less 
destructive than that of war and far more noble than that 
“ringing summons to action and achievement.” 

_Mr. Tead’s warning against the dogmatism that stops 
thought, especially in Marxianism, his reasons for the 
reactionary character of the American Federation of Labor, 
are much to the point. Perhaps the weakest part of the book 
is its treatment of the play and thought. impulses, for the 
will to play includes all the impulses towards art, and the 
workers’ will to think has visualized a new Utopia unlike any 
Utopias of the past. Yet “Instincts in Industry” is truly 
a book to be grateful for; not only is it the work of a keen 
observer, a just thinker, but it also approaches the matter 
from the right standpoint, which is: how shall we organize 
industry so that its methods may square with the root facts 
of human nature? How shall we set to work so that the 
machine may not only produce goods, but train men to be 
more manlike, more finely human? 





MAN AND THE WILDERNESS. 
** Jungle Peace.” By WILLIAM BEEBE. (Witherby. 8s. net ) 


‘But just as a single photograph reveals little of the 
inception, movement, and dénouement of an entire moving- 
picture reel, so an isolated dead bird can present only the 
static condition of the plumage, moult, and dimensions at 
the instant before death. I am no Nature sentimentalist, 
and in spite of moments of weakness, [ will without hesita- 
tion shoot a bird as she sits upon her eggs if I can thereby 
acquire desired information. But whenever possible, I 
prefer, for my own sake as well as hers, to prolong my 
observations and thus acquire merit in the eyes of my 
fellow scientists and of Buddha,” 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 


THE LIMITS OF STATE 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by HUNTLY 
CARTER. Cloth, 16s. net. 


For the Government or the statesman, there is no problem so grave 
and so urgent as that of Control, not one so paradoxical. How to 
control each individual in the service of all, so as.to secure to each 
and all the greatest amount of liberty compatible with: individual 
and social well-bein That is the question. The contributions to 
= symposium cont ad by this book reveal clearly and convincingly 

how the minds of men and women in this country are seriously and 
deeply moved in the direction of speculation concerning the two 
sides of the question, namely, individualistic and mass control. 

Thus they express the well-considered views of upwards of forty 
representative public men and women, including leaders of the 
Government, peers, administrators, legislators, Government contrac- 
tors and leaders of trade, commerce, industry, banking, finance, and 
political, social, economic and industrial reformers. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
CERMANY. New and revised edition. By W. 


HARBUTT DAWSON. Cloth, 21s, net. 


This work, which was written ten years ago, has been in steady 
demand during the whole of this time, and, in view of the fact that 
the seventh impression is now exhausted, it has been thought 
desirable to subject the narrative to thorough revision, with a view to 
bringing it as much up to date as is possible in existing circum- 
stances. The author has devoted great care to the modifications and 
additions which have been called for, owing to the lapse of time, and, 
in its new form, “ The Evolution of Modern Germany ” presents a 
faithful picture of the German Empire in its most important economic 
and political aspects. As revised, the work should be able to count 
on @ continuation of the popularity which has already fallen to it in 
so striking a measure. 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 8, joserx Lucas. 


(Second Edition.) Illustrated. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Lucas has written a book which will delight every Engltsh 
lover of Italy."—The Guardian. 

Mr. Lucas has made an amusing and instructive book out of his 
experiences as a villa hunter near Florence.’ ’—Trut h. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd. 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


‘A triumph . the book has given me such pleasure and 
entertainment as rarely comes my way.’—Daily Mail. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


“Combines the value of an authentic history with the attrac- 
tiveness of a thrilling romance.”—Daily Express. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE PACIFIC 


By C. H. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. 
oth, 12s. net. 


OPEN WARFARE 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 


By PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“If ever a war correspondent’s despatches deserve to be issued 
in permanent form, surely those of this brilliant penman do.’— 
Methodist Recorder. 
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By ROBERT VANSITTART Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
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“NATIVE | RACES 
THEIR “RULERS” 


by C. L. TEMPLE, C.M.G. 
(Late Lieutenant-Governor, Northern Provinces, Nigeria ) 
Discusses Direct, and Indirect Rule of Natives, Drink, Land 


Tenure, Taxation, Justice, &c., &c. Illustrated. 252 pages. 
6s. 6d. net. 





Times.—‘ Should be carefully read by his —— 1es, senior as well 
as junior. ... Many of his illustrations are truthful and charming.” 

Spectator.—‘ A remarkable little book. ...Mr. Temple’s plea for 
Indirect Rule commands our sympathy.” 

African World.—‘ A brilliant booklet.” 

West Africa.—* Nobody, whether his interest in West Africa is 
that of a public man, an official, a merchant, or any other, can read 
the book without profit. And assuredly he will not read it without 
interest either.” 

Cape Argus.—‘‘ The tet ng which he evolves apply not only to 
all natives, but to all peoples 

Tribune (South Africa).— “©The casual reader will relish this work 
as keenly as he would the latest novel ...an unfailing flow of 
humour, keen, kindly and natural. ...The numerous illustrations 
are a constant charm.” 

Methodist Times (South Africa).—“ This book as a contribution 
will be aes most by those who have grappled most earnestly 
with Native questions, and who, like the author, are able to appre- 
ciate the Native point of view.” 

Journal des Economistes (Paris).—‘‘ Le livre doit étre étudié avec 
la plus ue attention par quiconque s’occupe des questions 
coloniales. ... Les dessins sont pleins de caractéres.” 


Procurable at all booksellers, and at 


Messrs. WAY & Co., 11, Haymarket, LONDON. 
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WE are not sure that this is not the most significant comment 
upon his work by a professional naturalist that we have ever 
read—not least because it involves and asserts two 
elementally contrary principles. Take the second and 
orthodox one. The inventor of explosives says precisely 
the same thing. He is no humanitarian ; if he can make the 
necessary chemical divisions to cause the simultaneous death 
and mutilation of a thousand human beings, he will say what 
Mr. Beebe says about the bird on her nest—it is for the sake 
of “knowledge.” It is almost as if the forces of the world 
were divided into two armies, one great and one small; the 
banner of the one being “ knowledge,’’ and the other “ What 
knowledge?’’ Had this latter army prevailed, the death- 
roll of Europe to-day would not have reached from West- 
minster Abbey to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the thrush would 
have hatched out her young. We can understand why it 
has not prevailed, not only from the condition of Europe in 
the nineteenth century, but from the insidious morality 
involved in the word “ knowledge’’—a talisman, an idol 
for the sake of which men will not only pass through the 
fire themselves, but in the sacred cause compel other beings, 
human and natural, to do so. There are two fallacies 
involved in this fetishism: in the first place the segregation 
of scientific interests from those of life and the meaning of 
life. The second is that knowledge is not absolute, but 
relative, not an abstraction in the pursuit of which mankind 
is entitled to play real politik with the universe; not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end which must be in accord 
with the spirit of life. Otherwise this knowledge is nothing 
but a moral trump card of the devil. 

We have dwelled at some length upon this quotation of 
Mr. Beebe’s because his book displays a very curious example 
of dual personality, a kind of Davenport Brothers of science 
and “sentimentality.”’ Mr. Beebe’s allegiance is divided. 
When he is the one, he is a fact-collector like his fellow- 
professors, emptying the world of life for the sake of mono- 
graphs and glass cases. When he is the second, he is an 
imaginative writer who makes the Guiana wilderness and its 
wonders interesting and important to his fellow-men. We 
have, for instance, seldom read anything so delightful as 
his description of the hoatzins in their native swamp, in 
which all the pedantic stuff about the study of evolutionary 
processes from freshly killed organisms is put away and 
Mr. Beebe becomes merely one of ourselves, only with a 
readier pen, a quicker mind, and greater facilities for 
exercising them. Indeed, the differences between the one 
attitude and the other in this fruitful book are so acute and 
irreconcilable that they pass from the region of living 
psychology to that of post mortem examination. The future 
of science is either with life or death; if with the latter, it 
will either do away with us or a less patient posterity will 
do away with it. 

“Jungle Peace’’ is less a connected record of a 
naturalist’s experiences in South America than a series of 
sidelights upon various manifestations of jungle life. Mr. 
Seebe’s avowed object was to found a tropical laboratory, a 
step in the “conquest of Nature ”’ of which we hope the best 
and fear the worst. But his descriptions—of hoatzins, of 
army ants, of the roosting of the heliconia butterflies, of a 
moonlight walk in the virgin forest, of a square yard of 
jungle floor, 

“T leaned back and thought of the thousand creatures in 

my scant four feet of mould. Then came to my mind a 

square mile of jungle floor with its thin layer of fallen 

leaves sheltering more than six billion creatures. Then I 

recalled the three thousand straight miles of jungle which 

had lain west of me, and the hundreds of miles of 
wonderful unbroken forest north and south, and my mind 
became a blank. And then from the mist of unnameable 
numerals, from this uncharted arithmetical census, there 
came the memory of « voice, deep and guttural—and this 
time the slow enunciat‘on was jeering, hopeless of answer, 

Wh—y? "—— 
may be read, and should be read, quite dissociated from any 
specific zoological purpose. Their fault is a certain tendency 
towards conscious fine writing, as if Mr. Beebe were telling 
us that the scientist were so superior a person that he can 
pull off mere literature with the best of us. His collector’s 
bias really hinders the cultivation of that love and 
philosophy of life which gives brilliant phrasing its point and 
justification and is sometimes to be met with in the work of 
a few lay modern travellers. But the great merit of the 
book is that when Mr, Beebe watches, he generally under- 





stands and can convey that understanding to us—so 
passionately intent and eager upon the thing watched is 
his naturally receptive mind. Indeed, if Mr. Beebe could 
completely forget his tropical research station in the power 
of the man of letters and the inspiration of the lover of 
wild things and wild places, he would, we think, take a very 
high place in the literature of the tropics. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Russian Diary of an Englishman.” (Heinemann. 


12s.) 

EveEN in these times of upheaval an aristocrat is entitled 
to his opinions, so the humble reader who has never moved 
in Imperial and Ambassadorial circles will forbear to 
quarrel with the writer of this diary for his point of view, 
and to respect the greatness which anonymity cannot alto- 
gether hide. The diarist’s pictures of the men and women 
he met and the scenes of revolution he witnessed are well 
drawn. There is a strange reference to Kornilov. “ He is 
always supposed to have been with the Boers in their war 
with England. When asked about this he smiles and says: 
‘Not at all. I was in plain clothes in the North-West 
Provinces of India working for the Russian Secret Service.’ ”’ 
We are shown the Tsar as a prisoner sweeping the snow off 
the paths to occupy himself: “ He shows no emotion at all— 
he has never shown emotion, even during the most trying 
situations of his life. I grieve to have to write it of so good 
aman, but as Emperor, through all this terrible time, he 
has not made un seul beaw geste.”’ 





The Geek in the City. 


EFFECTS OF THE BUDGET. 
THE Stock Exchange views of the Budget are reflected in the 
Price List. On the whole, gilt-edged securities are depressed, 
and especially Consols, which have fallen several times below 55, 
partly in consequence of a Yellow Press seare to the effect that a 
big 5 per cent. Consols loan of perhaps 300 millions sterling, to 
absorb the anticipated deficit for the year, is about to be 
launched. This rumour hias been officially contradicted; but the 
City is now almost as sceptical about official pledges as the 
Army. It is not surpr’sing that home industrials should be 
booming seeing that the Excess Profits Duty has been reduced to 
40 per cent. as from January Ist last. That will certainly mean 
fortunes to the embargo profiteers, and a great number of share- 
holders will benefit. The most remarkable result, however, has 
been that the increase in the beer duty instead of injuring 
brewery shares, has caused quite a considerable rise. Allsopp 
Ordinary, for instance, rose from 55 before the Budget, to 61 on 
May 6th, and the City of London Ordinary rose from 142 to 154. 

The Money Market is still enjoying the results of Govern- 
ment inflation, jas explained by Mr. Chamberlain in his Budget. 
Short term borrowing, and the free use of the printing press for 
the manufacture of “ Bradburys’”’ tend to keep money artifici- 
ally cheap, and the rate for short loans still varies from 2} to 3} 
per cent., while the discount rate for three months’ bills remains 
at 3} per cent. The Paris exchange is moving from 28 towards 
29 franes to the £1 note, and the Italian from 35 towards 36 lire 
to the £1 note. 

The United States Government has removed the war restric- 
tions on the export of silver. The state of our own finance is 
bad. Over 1,000 millions of Treasury bills are in existence, 
and Ways and Means Advances will soon pass the 500 millions 
mark. Such is the floating debt! Six months after the 
armistice it is still growing. 

Stock EXCHANGE REORGANISATION. 

For some time past the question of a dual control of the 
Stock Exchange has been exercising the attention of prominent 
members, who formed themselves into a Committee to examine 
the subject. This Committee has now sent out a circular to 
members, propounding a scheme to do away with the dual 
interest at present existing between members as represented by 
the Committee for General Purposes, and the shareholders as 
represented by the Trustees and Managers. This circular has 
been sent to the Committee for General Purposes, who have 
expressed general sympathy with the principle of abolishing 
dual control. But they are not inclined to take action in the 
matter until the general opinion of the House has been ascer- 
tained. Therefore the Dual Control Committee are taking a 
plebiscite of members by postcard® It may be said generally 
that most members recognise that the old system has many 
disadvantages and drawbacks. Any scheme designed to get 
rid of dual control is therefore likely to receive wide support, 
and probably the proposals now put forward by the Committee 
have a good chance of being translated into action with, of 
course, the modifications and amendments which are likely to 
be suggested in the course of the thorough discussion to which 
they will be subjected. 

LUCELLUM. 














